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NOTES 


Iv must be remembered that in spite of the Cabinet 
Meeting, at which a ‘ mouse’ was ushered into the world, 
the Anglo-French situation is by no means free from 
difficulty, and in these circumstances it is consoling to 
know that Her Majesty the Queen has taken, takes, and 
will continue to take, the most patriotic and resolute view 
of the situation. Europe’s knowledge of this fact is the 
best guarantee for peace, regard being had to the circum- 
stance that in her hands lies the declaration or confirmation 
of any hostilities. 


Norutne in the world is more improbable than war: 
but for the moment it is not amiss to survey its chances if 
it came. The reliance of France upon the goodwill of 
Russia is a fiction. Russia, so long as the present Imperial 
Dynasty exists, will never again make war openly with 
Great Britain. The Courts of St. Petersburg and St. 
James's are related too intimately. 


Iv is a matter of fact that within a few hours of the 
calling together of the Ministry recruiting went on with the 
greatest alacrity in all military centres and especially in 
the Midland capital towns. This fact is the more pleasing 
in that there is not the slightest likelihood that the 
services of these patriots will be required. 





Iv is possible that the Queen may pay a visit to the 
Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe at Broxmouth Park, 
Haddington, on her way south. In such an event Her 
Majesty will be accompanied either by Princess Beatrice 
(Princess Henry of Battenberg) or Princess 
(Marchioness of Lorne). 


Louise 
The Duchess has been living 
at Abergeldie Castle, which has been lent to her by the 
(Jueen, and she is one of the most confidential friends of 
the Sovereign. ‘The Prince of Wales has come south 
and next week will be found at Newmarket, but the 
Princess of Wales and her unmarried daughters will 
remain at Braemar for the next fortnight before returning 
to Sandringham. 


Tue Heir-Apparent is to stay with Lord and Lady Lon- 
donderry at Wynyard on the 15th inst. He will remain 
there till the end of the week. Wynyard is a large and 
somewhat ugly mansion, but the coverts round about are 
generally well stocked with game, though the climate of 
Durham is not very favourable to pheasant rearing. Mr. 


A. J. Balfour will be of the party. 


Norwicu Castve is to be opened as a public museum by 


the Duke and Duchess of York on the 23rd inst. The 
city will be brilliantly decorated on the occasion, especially 
as the Town Council has voted the munificent sum of 
£350 for purposes of adornment. 
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Iv is gratifying to find that the Radical wirepullers, who 
thought that they and not the Queen appointed the 
Master of her Household, have been singularly ill-advised 
in their selections for this important post. It was be- 
lieved in Court Circles that the only three candidates 
with any chance were Sir Fleetwood Edwards, Colonel 
Bigge, and Major the Hon. H. C. Legge. Pressure of al! 
sorts was put on in other interests and the Queen naturally 
resenting such interference has selected an ‘outsider’ in 
the person of Lord Edward Pelbam-Clinton, Groom-in- 
waiting to Her Majesty and uncle of the Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Francis Clinton-Hope. 





Tue Hon. Mrs, Meynell-Ingram’s party at Temple 
Newsam to meet the Duke and Duchess of York, 
included Prince Adolphus of Teck, Lord and Lady Ripon, 
Lord and Lady Spencer, Lord and Lady Harewood, Lord 
Scarborough, Lord and Lady Halifax, the Hon. Sir 
Stafford and Lady Northcote, the Hon. Mary Wood, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Armitage. 


Prencess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne are to visit 
Lord and Lady Dartmouth, at Patshull, near Wolver- 
hampton, on the 13th inst. Princess Louise is to open the 
new Technical School at Burslem during her stay in the 
‘Black Country,’ Probably no happier selection than that 
of Her Royal Highness could have been made for such 
an occasion, inasmuch as the Princess’s personal interest in 
such undertakings is not superficial, but absolutely of an 
intimate nature. Indeed, there are very few ladies gifted 
with such appreciation and insight into these matters as 
the royal daughter-in-law of the Duke of Argyll, and her 
artistic appreciation is as well known as her more purely 
scientific knowledge. 





Prince AND Princess Henry or Prussia, who are staying 
with the Queen at Balmoral, are to sojourn at Buckingham 
Palace for the ‘inside of a week’ before going to 
Darmstadt on a visit to the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Hesse. The latter is prevented by domestic 
arrangements from coming to England. 





Prince AND Princess Louis or BattreNBERG—two of the 
kindest and best of Royal personages—have been warmly 
welcomed on their return to England from Jugenheim in 
the Bergstrasse. Jugenheim is chiefly remarkable for its 
picturesque surroundings and for the great gold cross 
erected by the late Empress of Russia, who was the sister 
of Prince Alexander of Hesse, father of the Battenberg 
family. 





Ir was at Jugenheim that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha—once Duke of Edinburgh—was betrothed to the 
daughter of the Czar—a matrimonial arrangement which 
gave the greatest umbrage to some of the potentates of 
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Germany, among whom the Duke may now, curiously 
enough, number himself. 


Tue death of little Lord Haddon has thrown great 
depression into the midst of the best English society. He 
was a bright and intelligent child, and gave every promise 
of carrying on that high honour which the Manners family 
has enjoyed for centuries—that of representing the ‘ good 
folk’ of England. Any one knowing the poor little 
child’s grandfather or his father would know that their 
great good qualities would be found in him. But he 
inherited as well the artistic talent of his bereaved mother. 
No words can adequately tell the distress caused by the 
death of this lad, who in fulness of time would have been 
Duke of Rutland ; but it may be that in their bitter hour 
of deep distress Lord and Lady Granby will recognise how 
many friends they have, not only in the mansions of 
London, but also in the workshops of Leicester. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘ Although the new 
Session is close upon us, political news, apart from rumours 
more or less untrustworthy, continues scarce. The Budget 
Committee will meet on Monday, when M. Poincaré will 
be able to announce to his colleagues that he has suc- 
ceeded—on paper—in covering the deficit of some sixty- 
five millions resulting in the main from the obligations 
the State is under to the railway companies and the deter- 
mination to meet them out of current revenue. Taking a 
leaf from the book of Sir William Harcourt, our Minister 
of Finance has swollen the public purse by arranging a 
scheme of graduated death duties. The new impost will 
be popular with the poorer classes, as it leaves the more 
needy contribuables in a better position than they are at 
present. For this reason the measure is unlikely to meet 
with much opposition from our democratic deputies. There 
will be a protest from the Socialist benches to the effect 
that the stepping into dead men’s shoes should be made 
even less attractive than it will be under the new regula- 
tions, but this attitude will not prevent the gentlemen on 
the Left accepting with alacrity what legacies may come 
their way. 





‘Or the manifold interpellations with which the Govern- 
ment is threatened, that to be put by M. Paschal Grousset 
promises best in the matter of entertainment. The 
Cabinet in this instance is to be harried anent the famous 
Committee of Twelve, who, /ors de la Boulange, were sup- 
posed to have conspired against the Republic. The High 
Court of Justice took this view of the situation, and in 
consequence sentenced Rochefort to transportation. M. 
Grousset wants to know why MM. de Mun and de Mackau, 
members of the Rallied Right and staunch supporters of 
the Government, are not sous le coup of the same verdict ? 
Enter here M. Guérin, Minister of Justice, who has just 
declared to an interviewer that there never was a plot 
against the Republic, for the excellent reason that Roche- 
fort, who ought to know, has distinctly declared that such 
a plot never existed! Surely this is /e comble de la cocasserie. 
M. Dupuy would appear once more to be well upon the 
horns of a dilemma. 

‘d propos of Boulanger and interpellations, there is yet 
something to be said. The third anniversary of the death 
of le Général Revanche was celebrated on Sunday in 
Brussels by Henri Rochefort in person, and nobody else in 
particular. The event, of course, is entirely without poli- 
tical importance. With regard to interpellations, in which 
so much of the time of the Chamber is cut to waste, it is 
said that the Government is determined to strangle this 
popular parliamentary pastime. The intention is praise- 
worthy, but on the whole it seems far more probable that 
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an interpellation will be the death of the Cabinet than 
that the Cabinet will succeed in scotching the interpella- 


tion. 





‘Tue prospects of the Government are not improved by 
the fact that owing to the poor state of his health it is 
improbable that M. Burdeau will be able to retain his 
post of President of the Chamber for any length of time. 
Should a successor have to be found for him, the contest 
is certain to be severe and even if the Cabinet be 
successful in obtaining the election of their candidate they 
will have great difficulty in hitting on a man who will 
carry the same weight with the Assembly as the for- 
mer Minister for Finance. 


‘Ir is now beyond doubt that the fortune left by the 
Comte de Paris is much smaller than had been generally 
supposed. This circumstance is likely to have no small 
influence on the future fortunes of the Orleanist party 
With an income at the outside of £12,000 a year the 
Duc d’Orleans will be a Pretender with a comparatively 
empty pocket ; a poor Pretender in consequence in more 
senses of the word than one. It is already announced 
that the party organisation will have to be re-arranged on 
a scale in accordance with the reduced funds at the 
disposal of its chief. 


‘Mor. D’ Hurst, the most prominent ecclesiastic in the 
Royalist ranks, has been summoned to Rome. In spite of 
denials, it is believed that the Pope intends to impress 
upon Mgr. d’Hulst his continued adherence to the policy 
he has adopted in his relations with the Republic.—Last 
week I made a brief allusion to the election scandals at 
Toulouse. The radicausr toulousains have now been proved 
to have resorted to eighty-six different methods of falsifying 
the election returns. This should be a record. 





‘Up to the time of writing no definite news is obtainable 
as to whether or no a blockade has been proclaimed in 
Madagascar. ‘The probability is that this step will soon 
be taken, while certain preliminary measures have already 
been carried out, giving rise to the rumour that contributed 
to Wednesday’s scare, M. Le Myre de Vilers will not 
reach his destination till the last week in the month, and 
nothing will be known as to the result of his mission before 
the beginning of November. In the meantime it may be 
interesting to note that our reserve squadron in the Medi- 
terranean is not, as has been stated, to be kept on a war 
footing, but, as usual, en disponihilité arméc—a very different 
matter.’ 


Tuar 185 Prussian sergeants should run amuck is so 
unexampled an incident that its significance is difficult to 
determine. Nothing of the kind had happened since 
Jena, and some may be tempted to detect in it a 
symptom of a disarrangement of the whole military 
machine. Even machines possess a human side: get 
fatigued with overwork, want oiling sometimes; and if 
the Prussian army is to remain the bulwark of the 
hegemony, a terror to frog-eaters without and kraut-eaters 
within, the head-stone of the social corner, it must needs 
For the moment it is 
sufficient to cart off the malcontents to 
Magdeburg and threaten to shoot the first one who 
shall so much as let his breathing be heard. But when 
a machine has once given vent to ominous rumblings the 
probability is that some radical defect requires to be 
looked to. 183 cheers for Anarchy may seem nothing in 
an army of 1,200,000, but that even this whisper should 
have made itself heard in the face of the iron repression 
in vogue is a warning to those responsible to look to the 
rest, which may otherwise be tempted to follow a pernicious 
example, 


be conducted more considerately. 
no doubt 
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Tue Italian press appears to have been mistaken in 
stating that the Pope had despatched Mgr. d’Hulst to 
the Orleanists, to bid them desist from their hostility to 
the Republic. The rumour, however, was scarcely even 
ben’ trovato, for the Orleanists, while placing Roman 
Catholicism in the forefront of their programwe, know 
very well already that the Roman Catholic Pontiff 
disapproves of their aims and methods, so that no further 
messages are necessary or likely to be effective. The 
curious feature of the situation is that General Charette, 
an ex-Papal zouave, should have accepted the post of right- 
hand man to the young chief of the House of Orleans, 
The demission of the Comte de Paris’s henchmen— 
d’Haussonville, de Broglie, Bocher, and others—while 
evidencing prospects of increased activity, point to a 
corresponding fall of dignity and repute, for it is assuredly 
a long interval from the names of the old leaders to that 
of M. Eugene Defeuille, the publicist. However, the old 
order has already changed so far that it should surprise no 
one to find even a conspiracy which claims to be Legitimist, 
headed by a gentleman of the press. 


Tue most alarming thing about the sudden meeting of 
the Cabinet was the exaggerated earnestness with which 
our Mentors of the daily press adjured Great Britain to 
keep calm when Great Britain felt no serious anxiety. 
For all that, it is impossible to acquit the Government 
upon a charge of inconsiderate conduct. If nothing 
more was necessary than to authorise the provision of 
additional protection for British subjects in Treaty Ports, 
then it had been no harm to announce the cause of 
meeting beforehand, and such an announcement would 
have saved the City from a panic by which there has been 
a considerable transference of money from one set of 
pockets to another. But there remains the difficulty 
that, if is this was the only cause of the meeting, that 
meeting was absolutely unnecessary. 


He would be a bold man who ventured to congratulate 
Mr. Alderman Faudel Phillips upon the conduct of his 
friends in respect of the storm which was raised over the 
election of the Lord Mayor; but we have no doubt the 
unwise course adopted was taken without previous con- 
sultation with Alderman Phillips. In very truth, few 
personal attacks of modern times have been conducted 
in a more ignoble fashion, and a more deliberate attempt, 
by some person or persons unknown, to hit below the belt 
can hardly be conceived. 





No doubt the friends of the defeated candidate felt, 
we trust unnecessarily, that the days of the City were 
numbered, and that, if their man was to wait his turn, he 
might never wear the chain of office. But that is no 
excuse whatsoever for, does indeed rather aggravate the 
offence of, those who sprung a serious accusation against 
Sir Joseph Renals at the last moment, for, if there is one 
thing more calculated than another to prejudice the City 
in the great battle which lies before it, that thing is a 
mean and petty squabble over a great matter like the 
election of a Lord Mayor. 





Tue affair is over now, and the best comfort to be drawn 
from it is to be found in the tumultuous cheers which rose 
from the gathering in the historic chamber strewn with 
sweet-smelling herbs when the Lord Mayor Elect pro- 
claimed his determination ‘Joyally and firmly to defend 
the rights and privileges of this great city.’ That is, just 
now, the essential duty of a Lord Mayor, and it is most 
earnestly to be hoped that every true citizen of the capital 
of the world will do his utmost to this end. The City 
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we 


showed its spirit, and showed it resolutely, when it 
declined to discuss before a Royal Commission the various 
plans for its own destruction, and the City may still avert 
disaster by determined resistance. To the last the 
Commission was unfair, and we echo the indignant protest 
of the Special Committee that copies of the evidence 
should have been supplied to the County Council and not 
to them. Let the City take heart and remember that its 
power in the financial world is irresistible, and that it can 
use that power against the Government. 


Reatty Mr. Labouchere is becoming childish—sub titulo 
a ‘serious question at the Staff College’ and at the 
expense of two columns and a half of 7ruih he maintains 
a proposition worthy of the fond parent of a spoiled 
child. Four officers joined the Staff College in February 
and the same four officers were ‘ ploughed’ in July in a 
subject in which they had passed in February. They were 
sent back to their respective regiments and this, it may 
be, was harsh treatment, but when 7’ru/h goes on to say 
that their failure is no evidence of unsteadiness or want 
of application and that it is far more reasonable to accept 
it as a proof of the incompetence of the Staff College 
Professors, it plays the part of the silly mother of the 
stupid boy. 





Truth, one imagines, would support the wild justice of 
Winchester College in the days when examinations in 
‘notions’ (the school language) prevailed. Every new 
boy had a ‘father’ who instructed him in ‘notions’ for 
two solid weeks. When the examination was held and 
the ‘son’ failed the ‘father’ was beaten. But this was 
the justice of boys not of men, and after all the ‘son’ 
rarely escaped from parental chastisement. 


An exceedingly interesting experiment is in process of 
trial at the Birkenhead election, where Mr. Lever, the 
Radical candidate, declines absolutely to do any personal 
canvassing. For the first and probably for the last time 
on record we find ourselves in partial sympathy with a 
Radical, and really if Mr. Lever would go so far as to 
prohibit those house-to-house visitations by canvassers 
which render election time intolerable we could almost 
venture to wish him success when the poll is taken. 
These words are inspired by the writer's painful and 
abiding recollection of certain Liberal Jadies who wasted 
their middle-aged smiles and their mediocre logic last 
Election time in trying to induce him to vote for a 
man whom he disliked and against the convictions of a 
lifetime. 

Beroreé closing up his work on the old ABC Horn. 
book, which is to contain something like two hundred 
illustrations, Mr, Andrew Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press, 
E.C., asks to be favoured with notes from those who may 
remember the Horn-book in use, or who may have in their 
possession examples which he has not yet seen. Informa- 
tion about spurious horn-books, from the sale of which 
certain persons are at present said to be reaping a golden 
harvest, is also sought. Tales of Main Streets is the title 
of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s East-End sketches, including 
‘Lizerunt,’ ‘Without Visible Means,’ ‘Three Rounds,’ ete. 
which Messrs. Methuen & Co. will issue presently. The 
majority of the stories appeared originally in Zhe National 
Observer. There wiil be published shortly by the Kelmscott 
Press The Wood Beyond the World, a new romance by 
William Morris; Zhe Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, in 
3 vols., and Beonul/, Englished by William Morris ard 
A. J. Wyatt. 
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ALLIES IN BLUNDERLAND 
(With apologies to Mr. Lewis Carroll) 


‘You are old, Father William,’ the young William said ; 
‘We have ceased to accept your advice ; 

And yet on our corns you repeatedly tread ; 
Do you think that your conduct is nice ?’ 


‘In my season, Sir William,’ the Ancient replied, 
‘I was chary of venting my views ; 

But now that I’m out of the swim of the tide, 
I have done, and shall do, as I choose,’ 


Said Sir William, ‘ Of old with the Irish wild pack 
You would hunt like a man and a brother: 

How is it they’ve come to a cheque on the track, 
And are having a brush with each other ?’ 


‘In my prime,’ said the Ancient, ‘1 owed ’em a grudge, 
And my feelings were deadly to stifle ; 

But now that I care not a fig or a fudge, 
Why, I thought I would pay ’em a trifle.’ 


‘On the question of Liquor,’ Sir William ol served, 
‘Our scheme was erratic, I grant ; 

But why from that scheme have you suddenly swerved, 
And protested the thing was a plant ?’ 


‘In the days of my office, the Ancient explained, 
‘I would wink all I knew for a vote ; 

But now that there’s nothing on earth to be gained, 
I have said—well, you saw what I wrote.’ 


‘ Just another conundrum and then I have done — 
Notwithstanding your recent reaction, 

I trust you are still to be counted as one 
Of the famous Gladstonian faction ?’ 

‘ There is wisdom in years,’ was the Ancient’s reply ; 
‘And I solemnly hope, if you’re spared, 

You will cut the connection yourself by-and-by ; 
You would do it at once, if you dared !’ O. S. 


FOR THE HONOUR OF THE CITY—I 


HE Report of the Royal Commission ‘ to consider 
the proper conditions under which the amalgama- 
tion of the City and the County of London can be 
effected ° has given the deepest satisfaction to the Party 
of upheaval in this country. On one point only do 
they seem dissatisfied. Their idea of the London 
County Council being a Socialist Radical Government 
which should have full control over the capital of the 
Empire, with its vast population, its enormous revenues, 
its immense influence upon provincial England; and 
their idea further being that it might be the fate of 
this Socialist-Radical Government to come into conflict 
with the other Government in Downing Street, 
on some great ‘popular’ principle or other, the 
Upheaval Party cannot understand why Lord Farrer 
and Mr. Courtney should hesitate to hand over to the 
Council the entire command of the City and Metro- 
politan police in one combined force. Neither do we 
understand their hesitation, for that matter; but the 
point for remark at the moment is that if only the 
Report had recommended the endowment of the London 
Council with an independent sem/-military force some six- 
teen thousand strong, and if also, perhaps, the property 
of the livery companies had been taken away stock and 
block, the Party of Upheaval would ask for nothing 
more. 
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By that the Report may be judged : it suffices, But 
the happiness of London’s literary revolutionists lacks 
something yet to make it quite complete, though they 
seem to be imperfectly aware of its insufficiency. In 
the ardour of their desire to get at ‘the old City,’ to 
strip it of its honours, to efface its ancientry, to take 
for themselves the generous use of its riches—-above and 
before all, to drown that Conservative stronghold in 
the flood of New Radicalism which they have brought 
about its walls—these gentlemen persuade themselves 
that a Report is as good as an Edict. But a Report 
and an Edict are two different things. Even the report 
of a Royal Commission is compulsory on no human 
creature. It is something to be looked into; perhaps 
to be acted on afterwards, with or without modification ; 
perhaps to be riddled to rags by better marksmen than 
the Commissioners who wrote it out and copied it from 
the County Council scheme in large part ; perhaps to be 
hoisted bodily upon an exceeding high shelf and there 
suffered to remain. Any of these things may befall the 
Report over which the intellectual incapables who 
speak for Advanced Radicalism are rejoicing as if it 
were a downright Act of Parliament. 

There is plenty of time in which to determine 
whether this report shall be accepted, modified, riddled, 
or shelved. At the moment we can afford to speak of 
it in generalities ; and, indeed, that is the right thing 
to do at first, for in dealing with Commission Reports 
we do not proceed to details till it appears that the 
report is capable of outlasting the criticism of general 
survey. And there is a good deal about this document 
which suggests a likeness to those dead things which, 
when they are drawn from the darkness they have lain 
in, look perfectly lifelike for a little while, and then 
crumble to pieces under nothing heavier than a wave of 
light and a whiff of air. What are the names of the 
Commissioners Who are the gentlemen upon whose 
recommendation so great a change is to be made? That 
question is part of the general inquiry which is all that 
need be flashed on the Report at first sight ; and when 
we take in the answer we know at once that the Report 
has no adequate authority. The signing Commissioners 


are Mr. Leonard Courtney, Lord Farrer, the Mayor of 


Liverpool, and the ‘Town Clerk of Birmingham. As for 
the two last-named gentlemen, their municipal experi- 
ence in cities unlike London—cities where none of the 
more important questions to be solved exist, but yet 
cities—would have made them excellent witnesses no 
doubt. But this is a matter for judgment, and 
one that demands qualities of mind which are 
not supplied either at Liverpool, Birmingham, or 
anywhere else by attention to civic business or even 
success in it. ‘Till we are better informed, we shall 
continue in the liberty of thinking that the right place 
for these gentlemen was at the witness-table ; nor shall 
we exclude the very great likelihood that they really 
stood for little else on the Commission than a mayor 
and a town-clerk, with ability to offer such advice as 
their experience at Liverpool and Birmingham sug- 
gested. ‘There remain, as men entitled to sit on the 


judgment-bench, Lord Farrer and Mr. Courtney ; and 


no one can view Mr. Courtney and Lord Farrer, cheek 
by jowl, in that situation without being struck by one 
or two arresting reflections. ‘The first of them is, that 
Lord Farrer and Mr, Courtney must have been selected 
in a deliberate spirit of opposition to the saying that 
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two heads are better than one. It was thought, 
perhaps, that two heads might not always agree; and 
that by appointing Mr. Courtney and Lord Farrer 
—(who in all such matters have practically only one 
head between them)—the business of the Commission 
would be greatly simplified. We see, then, that the 
authority on which the Report rests is a one-mind 
authority—a l’arrer-Courtney or a Courtney-larrer 
judgment. 

That is the first thing that strikes us. Next, we are 
constrained to ask what sort of a mind the Farrer- 
Courtney mind is, and how qualified to deal with the 
questions submitted to its operations. ‘The answer is 
that as an auxiliary mind, employed with others of a 
different stamp—broader, deeper, gifted with more 
humane perceptions, instructed by some knowledge of 
the controlling action of sentiment in public affairs— 
the Courtney-Farrer mind might have been valuable 
enough. But to employ it alone in such a business, 
with its doctrinaire narrowness, its utter absence of 
sentiment and imagination, its ignorant contempt of 
both, its impatience of everything that does not come 
under a foot-rule or that cannot be measured in a bushel 
basket, its strange native detestation of what we call 
tradition, prestige, glory, reverence for old customs and 
ancient ways ! As well might the late James Mill 
have been appointed wet-nurse in an orphanage: as 
well place a clutch of eggs for incubation in the bosom 
of a calculating machine. Besides, the Radical passion 
in Lord Farrer for one, the longing to flood the Con- 
servative stronghold—how does that fit him for the 
Bench in this cause, sitting with brother Courtney ? 

But we are to remember, it will be said, that an 
official representative of ‘the Old City,’ was appointed 
together with Farrer-Courtney, and that the City 
Solicitor might have had his voice in the matter if he 
had not chosen to withdraw from it. And that is true. 
But we know why he withdrew. It was on discovery 
that the instructions to the Commission registered a 
foregone conclusion; namely, that the City and the 
County of London were to be ‘amalgamated’: the 
business of the commission being to ‘ make specific and 
practical proposals for that purpose.’ And what has 
that to do with the question before us? We are not 
dealing with a report as it might have been, but with 
the Report as it is: the product of one sort of mind ; 
and that incompetent from the absence of some qualities 
necessary to form a safe and wise judgment, and warped 
by the presence of well-kaown, well-established, and 
over-active prejudices. 

Now these considerations are of the precise kind 
that have their effect in shelving Commission Reports ; 
and to look a little into the details of the Courtney- 
Farrer document is to see at once how substantial 
these considerations are. We are not going into 
details on the present occasion; but this we say, 
begging our readers to study the Report in the light 
of the remark, the whole intention of the twin- 
Commissioners, from first to last, is to reduce the 
City of London to the condition of a suburban vestry. 
By one stroke after another it is studiously brought 
down to that place in England evactly. And the 
Commissioner makes it clear that to humiliate ‘the 
old city’ is as much a part of the design as its 
amalgamation with the county, under the control of 
the London County Council. Is proof of the statc- 
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ment wanted? It is at hand. First the Report, to 
show the Farrer-Courtney consideration for what it 
means both to spoil and destroy, recommends that the 
old city shall still have a Mayor and Corporation : 
which seems very nice of Courtney-Farrer. And then 
it goes on to say—(but not in the same paragraph)— 
yes, and the other vestries ; they should all have mayors 
and corporations. Ia each there is some parochial 
officer who might henceforth be called mayor: Mayor 
of Islington ; Mayor of St. Pancras; Mayor of Mile- 
End Old ‘Town; Mayor of Whitechapel ; Mayor of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and so forth, by the 
dozen. ‘Tous is the Old City to be honoured. 


MR. COURTNEY AND CHEAP MONEY 


\ R. COURTNEY has given in his time many 
4 illustrations of what is meant by a cross-bench 
mind, but it may be doubted whether he ever gave a 
better one than his speech on Bimetallism at Liskeard. 
The cross-bench mind is given to facing both ways and 
Mr. Courtney faced both ways. It is rather charac- 
teristic of this stamp of political man that he thinks 
frequent change of mind a proof of competence. Mr. 
Courtney was proud of having changed his mind since 
he sat on the Gold and Silver Commission, and was one 
of the six who decided against bimetallism as a possible 
remedy, though in a weak-kneed way, and with a 
foolish reservation. The cross-bench mind never sees 
that the fact that it was wrong before does not establish a 
presumption that it isright now. It is not self-evident 
that Mr. Courtney was only incapable of reasoning on 
the evidence then. He may be arguing badly now. 
Whether his curious outbreak of rude ill-temper to 
Mr. Goschen is to be put down to cross-bench or to 
the disastrous influence which bimetallism seems to have 
on the manners of almost all who adopt it is a question 
we can afford to leave to Mr. Courtney’s biographer. 
Our own opinion is that Mr. Courtney reasoned 
better when he formed one of the Gold and Silver 
Commissicn. He cannot at least have reasoned worse, 
and he had this good fortune that accident led him to 
the more sane conclusion. At Liskeard he contradicted 
himself hopelessly. A speaker who tells his audience— 
by implication at any rate—that it is possible to fix a 
ratio between gold and silver, and who yet looks to the 
increased output of the yellow metal to correct the 
present ratio may escape detection by his hearers. But 
he has none the less conceded the monometallist case, 
which is that the relative values of the metals is fixed 
by their price. Like other bimetallists Mr. Courtney 
takes it for granted that gold and_ silver 
discharge all the functions of money. It is 
of course an elementary piece of knowledge that 
they are of less practical importance than ‘saleable 
credits, which are accepted because their value 
is measured in a known, and as far as that is 
humanly possible, a fixed standard. But Mr. Courtney 
might have talked, or taken for granted, any amount 
of confused nonsense about the theory of money 
without doing more than puzzle his audience. He 
became mischievous when he _ proceeded to the 
application—when, that is to say, he told the Cornish 
farmers that the remedy for depression lies in ‘ cheap 
money.’ Mr. Courtney did not, as far as we can learn 
from the report of his speech, use the phrase, but he 
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recommended the thing. He told his audience that 
agricultural depression was due to the ‘ appreciation’ of 
gold, which is due to its scarcity, and could be remedied 
by an increase in the available amount of coins which 
are legal tender. This is the doctrine of cheap money 
naked and not ashamed. With some courage, Mr. 
Courtney did not shrink from drawing all the deduc- 
tions proper to histheory. He told his audience boldly 
that a man who has undertaken to pay an ounce of 
gold in two years may reasonably claim to pay in a 
baser metal if the value of that in which he contracted 
his debt has gone up in the interval. Of course this is 
simply a claim to confiscate credits for the benefit of 
the debtor, and has, as we know, been much heard of 
in the United States. We doubt whether the bimetal- 
lists will be thankful to Mr. Courtney for stating crudely 
the confiscatory side of their doctrine (which they 
generally have the sense to conceal) in such a sentence 
as this: ‘If he promised to pay a man a hundred 
quarters of wheat on a certain day and in the mean- 
time a naval war sent up the value of wheat, might not 
the Legislature change the terms of the bargain?’ 
Did Mr. Courtney know that he was defending the 
‘maximum’ which was tried with such disastrous 
effect in France during the Revolution? Probably not. 
He only knew he had got hold of a good appeal to 
sentiment and the understood self-interest of his 
hearers, and used it without understanding. 


JINGO AND CHAUVIN 


CCORDING to certain organs of the London and 

Paris Press, the French and English are thirsting 
to fly at each others throats. Oa the same sound 
authority the Governments of the two nations are half 
of amind to loose their dogs and try the chances of 
the pit. The perusal of such pernicious nonsense 
arouses a regret that the Cadi and the bastinado are 
not at hand in Western Europe for the chastisement of 
the irresponsible babbler. Although some of our own 
newspapers have committed themselves to utterances 
conceived in a spirit of puerile Jingoism, the most 
grievous offender against common sense has, up till 
now, been the /igaro. This journal has printed an 
effusion gravely setting forth that a war between 
France and England is regarded in the latter country 
as inevitable at no distant date, and as not unlikely to 
break out in connection with the Madagascan question. 
Minor monstrosities have appeared in lesser prints with 
the result that public opinion, so easily inflamed on the 
other side of the Channel, only requires that fuel should 
be added to the fire to reach a state of unhealthy 
excitement. As for the average Englishman it is safe 
to say that he views the sudden envenoming of the 
relations between the two countries with stupendous 
bewilderment. Kastril himself, the angry boy, would 
not have set to work to pick a quarrel with greater 
lightheartedness. It must be understood, at the same 
time, that we do not assert that bones of contention 
are wanting between France and England. ‘There are 
unhappily several points upon which the two nations 
have agreed to differ: but the existence of these 
stumbling-blocks affords the strongest possible reason 
why the Press in either land should avoid misstatement 
and forbear to aggravate a crisis for which it is of the 
utmost moment that a peaceful issue should be found. 
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Coming at the present juncture, the substitution of 
Baron de Courcel for M. Decrais, as I'rench Ambas- 
sador in England has been accepted very naturally, 
and to some extent with justice, as an event of much 
significance. In the eyes of the alarmists Baron de 
Courcel is a sort of Le Myre de Vilers, who will land 
at Dover instead of at 'Tamatave with an ultimatum in 
his pocket, and at his back the famous torpedo boats 
which are not ready to put to sea. ‘This interpretation 
of an important diplomatic movement is grotesque. 
l’or some years past I’rance has been more or less dis- 
contented with its ambassador in London. Rightly 
or wrongly, but on grounds that from the French point 
of view are at least comprehensible, M. Waddington 
had come under the suspicion of being too good a 
friend of England to be as alive to the interests 
of his countrymen as was thought desirable in Paris. 
I’renchmen generally were convinced that he had 
allowed English diplomacy to score a_ series of 
successes at their expense. The appointment of 
M. Decrais to succeed him was on the whole of the 
makeshift order. It would be easy to adduce evidence 
in support of this statement, but to dilate at length on 
the necessity the French Government was under of 
creating a vacancy at Vienna that M. Lozé might 
fill it, or on the other considerations that brought 
about the final decision, would take us too far from 
our subject. It must suffice to say that nobody in 
France was profoundly impressed with the belief that 
M. Decrais was ‘homme de la situation.’ His recall 
before he had exercised his functions for any consider- 
able time was on the cards from the first. Without 
any reflection on his general ability, it must be 
admitted that he had no special qualification fora post 
that happened at the time he was told off to fill it to 
be even more arduous than usual. M. Decrais would 
have done well enough as a fair-weather diplomatist. 
Confronted by an exceptional situation he was a 
failure. He has disappeared from the scene; but 
his departure must not be held to denote on the part 
of the Quai d’Orsay any other intention than that of 
putting its interests in the best possible keeping—after 
all a very natural determination. 

There remains the question of what it is that 
I’rance expects of its new ambassador. It is note- 
worthy that Baron de Courcel was accused while at 
the Berlin Embassy of having shown himself as so 
much clay in the hands of that most powerful potter 
Prince Bismarck. Were M. Hanotaux bent on falling 
foul of Lord Kimberley he might then have chosen a 
representative with a more pronounced character for 
aggressiveness. We do not pretend that the argument 
is conclusive, but it is not perhaps to be entirely over- 
looked, for nothing would have been easier than to 
have sent an accredited fire-eater to Albert Gate. On 
the other hand, the reasons which have determined in 
all probability the choice of a successor to M. Decrais 
are not of a nature to arouse apprehension in this 
country. As President of the Behring Sea Arbitration 
Tribunal Baron de Courcel showed that he is capable 
of dealing adequately with the most delicate and 
intricate questions. He has always displayed the 
most conscientious industry in mastering the details 
of the matters claiming his attention; he has had 
every opportunity in the course of his career for 
acquiring a sound knowledge of international politics, 
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and as a final but not inconsiderable recommendation 
he speaks English with perfect fluency. In short, 
there is every reason to believe that Baron de Courcel 
is a competent diplomatist, a man who will inspire 
confidence both in this country and in France. It is 
just such a man that is wanted. Our difficulties with 
our nearest neighbours are incontestably grave, but to 
pretend that they are insurmountable is to insult the 
good sense of the two nations. ‘The existing uneasi- 
ness is merely the result of a misunderstanding. An 
end must be put to this state of things by the definite 
settlement of the points at issue. Matters have been 
allowed too long to drift from bad to worse. ‘The 
time has come d'y mettre le hold, not by imbecile 
blustering on either side of the Channel but by 
negotiation, which must certainly be successful if those 
engaged in it know what they are about. We are 
convinced that in this and nothing else consists the 
mission confided to Baron de Courcel. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S REVENGE 


N lt. Gladstone has in his time had many accusa- 
tions brought against him; but none has been 
so constantly made by his enemies and so generally 
admitted by his friends, as that he has no sense of 
humour. ‘This fact speaks but poorly for the percep- 
tion of both classes of his fellow countrymen ; for the 
fact is that he jokes with a frequency and a natural 
ease which, pace a whole race of professional wits from 
Sidney Smith downwards, are characteristic of all 
classes of the Lowlard Scots, It may be that there 
is a kind of jest and ridicule which he certainly does 
not appreciate and which he probably does not under- 
stand; but that he has a strong strain of native 
humour, the exercise of which probably affords him all 
the more satisfaction because it passes unobserved by 
many of his friends, cannot be denied by any one except 
the really earnest. As Mr. Gladstone’s reputation is 
after all a national possession we would entreat them 
to study the correspondence between Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Thring, and Sir William Harcourt’s egregious 
friend Mr. James Whyte. 
l’or twenty years the exigencies of political life have 
forced Mr. Gladstone to mask his dealings with the 
temperance men at first with tenderness, and later with 
absolute enthusiasm. lor twenty years he has had to 
do open and ever increasing homage to ‘the idol of 
Parliament, Local Option, ‘the true, the wisest, and 
the best’ way of procuring ‘an enormous advantage’ to 
‘the people of this country. So lately as last December 
he was constrained to frame and enunciate an eloquent 
confession of faith on the subject, and on his retirement 
from office he has left his late chief-lieutenant bound to 
a policy to which it has been his ‘duty ever since the 
year 1883 to declare the adhesion of three successive 
Liberal Administrations.’ ‘To any one whose powers of 
disbelief are not hopelessly overlaid by earnestness the 
successes which have been secured by the tactics of those 
twenty years must seem miserably insufficient to reward 
the late Liberal leader for the sufferings which they 
must have entailed. All temperance men are necessarily 
ridiculous to some extent, and though it may be hoped 
for Mr. Gladstone’s sake that Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
humour was of a kind which he did not perceive, as it 
was certainly of a-kind which his good taste would in 
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any case prevent him from appreciating, yet the blind 
faith of Mr. Whyte and his fellows of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, must have been even more amazing 
than their bigotry was inconvenient. 

‘These inconveniences are no doubt the crosses which 
every Prime Minister has to bear, to some extent, if he 
wishes to continue to be a Prime Minister; and with 
this one great object kept steadily in view Mr. Glad- 
stone has, by the confession of his most embittered 
antagonists, never shrunk from any personal sacrifices 
of dignity or self-respect. But if life is long enough, a 
reward for such sacrifices comes at last; insufficient it 
may be, but thoroughly satisfactory as far as it goes. 
Having permanently (for the present) retired from office 
to a position of greater freedom and less responsibility, 
Mr. Gladstone is to be congratulated on having found 
an opportunity of taking a revenge upon his friends in 
the manner which is no doubt most gratifying to him- 
self as a self-regarding humorist. He now declares 
that during the whole time of his bondage he was 
really of the opinion that ‘the principle of selling 
liquors for the public benefit only offered the sole chance 
of escaping from the present miserable and almost 
contemptible predicament which is a disgrace to the 
country, and to which Mr. Gladstone’s Home Secretary 
put the finishing touches in 1872 and 1874; Local 
Option ‘is, if pretending to the honour of a remedy, 
little better than an imposture’; ‘in principle you 
(Lord Thring, of all people) are working on the only 
lines either promising or tenable —-the Gothenburg 
system, to wit, whatever that may be; but how do you 
like that, my Local Option friends? Mr. Whyte does 
not like it at all, and can answer only with quotations 
from previous speeches, and an explanation to Mr. 
Gladstone of how his words translated into English 
mean whatever Mr. Whyte or anybody else likes. Of 
course they do; but what more subtle revenge on his 
persecutors could Mr. Gladstone have than forcing them 
to compose such explanations for him to read, after 
having spent a lifetime in the reverse occupation ? 


‘LIFE TO THE CZAR’ 


HE telegrams about the Czar’s health are the 
reverse of reassuring. No doubt the nature of 

his ailments has been misrepresented, and the story of 
the seizure or seizures in particular appears to be 
baseless. Still, there is no getting away from the ugly 
admission in the Official Gazette of St. Petersburg that 
nephritis has declared itself, and the Berlin correspon- 
dent of the Z%mes asserts most positively that the 
Emperor's complaint is ‘of the nature’ of Bright's 
disease. ‘The qualification we presume to be introduced 
merely for the sake of softening down the unwelcome 
intelligence. Nor can much consolation be derived 
from the statement of the German specialist, Dr. 
Leyden, that his patient’s condition does not justify 
immediate anxiety. Bright’s disease is slow in its 
operation, but it has a terrible trick of reducing strong 
men within a year or two to hopeless decrepitude. In 
the Czar’s favour are the natural strength of his consti- 
tution, the temperate regularity of his habits, and his 
prompt removal to the warmer climate of the Crimea. 
But freedom from care cannot be his, and anxiety in 
such cases is the most malign of influences. Apart 
from the worries that must always watch by the pillow 
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and haunt the chair of the absolute ruler of a mighty 
empire, His Majesty is said to be much depressed by 
the condition of his second son, the Grand Duke George, 
who has developed consumptive tendencies. Without 
the slightest desire to read more into the telegrams 
than they actually convey, we confess that, in actuary’s 
phrase, Alexander III. cannot be called a good life. 

The Czar’s illness has served to direct attention 

afresh to the greatness of the debt that Europe owes 
him. Indeed, it would be true to assert that he has 
served other nations better than his own. Alike from 
personal inclination and the circumstances of his acces- 
sion he has proved but a step-father to Russia. ‘The 
assassination of his father made him a reactionary, and 
he lacked the ability to justify that reaction by purifying 
the Administration. The Romanoffs, no less than the 
Sultans of Turkey, have pursued the mistaken policy of 
keeping the heir to the throne aloof from the Govern- 
ment. Hence the Czar came raw to his responsibilities, 
and the ring of officialism speedily tightened its hold 
upon the perplexed Autocrat. Very likely the 
Nihilist criminals richly deserved Siberia, and as for 
the horrors of Russian prisons they have been 
denied with no less vehemence than they have 
been asserted. Again, none but the constitutional 
pedant imagines the Empire to be ripe for a Parlia- 
ment even of the most limited kind. Still departmental 
corruption and provincial abuses have flourished through 
the Czar’s reluctance to employ other than second-rate 
men ; while the grim influence of M. Pobiedonestcheff 
has been employed, and employed deliberately to sup- 
press local liberties. ‘The stream of fanaticism in the 
Emperor's character has combined with the poverty of 
his intellect to retard rather than develop the progress 
of Russia. For though Jew-baiting may possibly be 
palliated, the oppression of the thrifty German colonists 
and the tyrannical treatment of Poland seek in vain for 
justification. Yet, curiously enough, the Czar’s vision, 
though confused as regards domestic affairs, has 
become clear when directed towards European compli- 
cations. Possessed by an invincible devotion to peace, 
he has shaped his ends not unskilfully, and M.de Giers 
has been a most useful clerk, if nothing more. The 
Unification of Bulgaria drove His Majesty, no doubt, 
into a right majestic rage, but his mental attitude was 
intelligible, though not particularly sapient. On the 
other hand he displayed much self-control when the 
Kaiser began by posing as arbiter-in-chief of European 
destinies, and his dignified displeasure conveyed a 
deserved rebuke. Above all he has used without 
abusing the understanding with France until it has 
produced not panics but a sense of security. Thereby 
the Czar displayed no small degree of diplomatic skill, 
since the probability was that the Republic, immedi- 
ately on gaining a friend, would desire to try conclusions 
with Germany again. 

The Czar is morally great, though the German 
Emperor has higher inspirations, and he of Austria a 
more calculating judgment. But Francis Joseph is 
reduced of necessity to play a secondary part, while the 
Kaiser blunders on occasions, if he also executes strokes 
of genius. ‘The Czar, on the other hand, constitutes a 
steadying force which is invaluable to a civilisation 
distraught by Socialism and other isms too numerous 
for mention. His removal would be a general calamity 
since, so far as we can see, nobody could take his place. 
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The Pope aspires to play the peace-maker but an 
authority based upon the conscience alone can only be 
exercised timidly in worldly concerns. ‘There is no 
reason, of course, why those qualities which matured 
slowly in his father should not ultimately be discovered 
in the present Cesarewitch. But his capacities are quite 
unknown, and, in any case, he would have at the outset 
to wrestle with inexperience. More’s the pity the report 
that he was to act as Regent in the Czar’s absence appears 
to be a mere figment. ‘The speedy recovery, therefore, 
of the ruler of many millions is much to be desired, 
since a young Sovereign might, with the very best 
intentions, precipitate the crisis which his sire has 
consistently kept off. It may be, of course, that Russia 
will not bulk so large before men’s eyes a year or two 
hence as she does just now. ‘I'he centres of diplomatic 
activity seem to be moving westward, and, however the 
meaning of 'Thursday’s Cabinet should be read, England 
may awake to discover that if the Channel is deep it is 
also narrow, ‘This, however, is a topic which is rather 
foreign to our present purpose—namely, the health of 
the Czar. And, whatever turn European fortunes may 
take, a moderating presence in the background would 
have its uses. News from the Crimea will be eagerly 
expected in more quarters than one, and we can only 
trust that the bulletins will be more hopeful and a trifle 
more explicit as well. 


YOUNG-WELSH TRUTH 

HE Celt, it has been said, is always in revolt 
against the despotism of fact; and Mr. Lloyd 
George is or pretends to be a Celt. It is mere nature, 
therefore, that he should over-esteem what out of 
regard for the purity of his purpose we take leave to 
call the Higher Truth, the imaginative, the non- 
existent, or Young-Welsh sort of truth; the truth—in 
a word—as it would be if Mr. Lloyd George had his 
way. It is mere nature likewise that his stomach 
should turn against every-day English Truth. ‘This, 
we feel sure, is the right explanation of the story of the 
bi-lingual circular. Good Mr. George and his party 
wanted to prove that Wales hates England because 
more than half the Welshmen alive cannot speak our 
barbarous Anglo-Saxon lingo. It turned out that the 
number of Welshmen (including infants in arms 
and new-born babies) who speak nothing but Welsh 
is insignificant. Thereupon Mr. George from his 
place in the House declared that an anonymous 
informant—strange, is it not, that so many Welsh 
Radical tales depend upon anonymous information ?— 
had blown upon the Bishops: that the Bishops had 
issued a circular, in obedience to which the clergy 
had ‘faked’ the Return. Mr. Lloyd George is too 
temperate a man to suggest that all the clergymen 
in Wales are liars. It meant, of course, that if they 
had been worth their salt as paid servants of an 
alien Church they would have ‘faked’ it and given 
him one more opportunity of denouncing the [stab- 
lishment. He spoke the Young-Welsh or non-existent 
truth. Unfortunately for once that does not coincide 
with the facts. If they, the Bishops, do not ‘ falsify 
returns and colour reports with a political object in 
view’, they ought to have done so. By not doing it, 
they have made Mr. George’s anonymous informant 
appear to tell a lie. And Mr. George is in the habit 
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of preaching the Word. ‘That is the most generous 
gloss we can put upon the story. 

Now the four bishops—but what else could be ex- 
pected from the hirelings of an alien church ?—were 
blind to the Young-Welsh truth. The charge was not 
according to fact ; for their own base political purposes 
they denied it, and one after another put forth the 
inferior Anglican truth, that there had been no circular, 
and that the return was not ‘ faked.” They went so far 
as to expect an apology, an apology from an apostle. 
Let us rejoice that Mr. Lloyd-George has stuck to his 
guns and refused to demean himself. He is good 
enough to say (but whether he has said it truthfully 
or Young-Welsh-truthfully we know not) that he 
was not thinking of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Likewise he accepts the disclaimers of other two of the 
bishops. Argal either His Lordship of Bangor, or His 
Lordship of Llandaff, or His Lordship of St. David's 
is a—we leave Mr. Lloyd George to supply the word, 
since that sort of thing is more in his line than ours. 
Otherwise Mr. George’s anonymous informant i:— 
well, in revolt against the despotism of fact. The 
issue was very clearly placed in the vicar of Llandudno’s 
letter to the Times of Tuesday, without any expecta- 
tion that Mr. George will have ‘the heart or the 
honour to withdraw his false accusations.” The incident 
interests us because we have here a specimen of the 
stuff that is poured into the willing ears of the Cymru 
I'ydd by the man who has been their chief leader since 
their ‘ Parnell’ took service under an alien, howbeit a 
Radical Government. Sir George Osborne Morgan, too, 
lately told the horrified Dissenters that the tithe goes to 
keep the common rooms of certain Oxford common 
rooms in champagne and claret. He ought to know. He 
once drew part of his own income from Welsh tithe. 

This bi-lingual business is an incident in the Welsh 
Home Rule Movement which is entirely buttressed 
upon Young-Welsh truths about the Church, the Land, 
and the Language. We shall not stay to discuss Lord 
Strangford’s theory that Welsh is not a language, but 
a dialect, a detritus. But one would think that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold had foreseen this incident when he 
wrote, ‘The sooner the Welsh language disappears as 
an instrument of the practical, political, social 
life of Wales, the better; the better for England, 
the better for Wales” But Mr. George probably 
despises Mr. Arnold. He will face his constituents 
with the proud consciousness of having insulted four 
bishops, and they will not care whether his insults were 
baseless or true, for they also are in revolt against the 
despotism of fact. ‘They will regard their member as a 
martyr in the sacred cause—not of truth: one could 
hardly say that —but of righteousness. And they will 
forget, or rather they will never have known, that 
Bacon wrote, ‘It asketh a strong wit and a strong 
heart to know when to tell the truth and to do it: 
therefore it is the weaker sort of politicks that are the 
great dissemblers.’ They are more than content with 
a cheerful Lloyd George who speaks the Young- 
Welsh truth, 


MIDSHIPMAN AND GENERAL 


HI late Lord Chancellor Chelmsford was once 
sauntering majestically down St. James's Street 
when an insignificant mite of a man accosted him with, 
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‘Mr. Smith, I believe ?’, ‘Ecod, Sir,’ quoth the 
righteously indignant keeper of the Queen’s conscience, 
‘if you believe that, you'll believe anything,’ and so 
passed on his way. Lord Chelmsford had been a 
midshipman and, it is said, left the Navy because he 
was always knocking his lofty head against the 
‘roofing-timbers’ of the lower and middle decks. 
Middies have done wonderful things from time im- 
memorial, and as one middy became Lord Chancellor it 
is little wonder that another has become Quarter- 
master-General, after a military career which ‘ knocks 
ordinary romance into fits, as a field-officer said the 
other day, and after a tenure of office in command at 
Aldershot which has been deservedly called ‘ epoch- 
making. ‘This middy was invited recently by Sir 
John Pender to join Lord Wolseley and some others in 
a trip to the scenes where both covered themselves with 
adolescent glory in 1854-5. They embarked at Genoa, 
they arrived duly at Constantinople, they saw that 
Moltke’s map of 1829 or thereabouts is still the most 
trusty guide to the confines of the Bosphorus which 
exists, but they delayed not, and passed on through 
the portal of the two Kavaks and the turbulent waters 
of which Byron wrote—in a couplet quite nastily 
realistic. 

The party were well, nay heartily, received at Sebas- 
topol. No people in the whole world know how to show 
the graces of hospitality better than Russian officers 
and diplomatists. The Englishmen came, they saw, and 
reconquered. ‘They compared notes, this middy who 
was recommended for the Victoria Cross, and that acting 
engineer, who left an eye and some of the gamest blood 
of England in the trenches. They fought their battle 
o'er again. ‘They surveyed their old batteries, their old 
lines, their old approaches, still bitten deeply into the 
stony soil. ‘They looked from Fort Constantine up the 
inlet, they saw once more the immortal scenes of 
Balaclava and Inkermann, and peered down into that 
rocky creek which was the scene of so much confusion 
and misunderstanding between army and navy, and is 
handed down to the infamy of posterity as ‘ Balaclava 
Harbour.” But they saw more. We believe they saw 
finer docks than we blew up; land-forts that will 
always prevent the coup de main which was possible for 
a whole week after the Alma, and which would have 
finished the campaign out of hand, though this would 
not have exhausted Russia so much as the sequel did 
and most probably would not have ended the war, but 
only changed its locality to a place where we might 
not have been able to strike ‘ashore and afloat.’ 
Sebastopol and our attack on it formed the seton which 
drew away the warlike humours of the Muscovs. 

We should have liked Sir Evelyn Wood to supple- 
ment the admirably conceived and spirited paper he 
has contributed to the Fortnightly Review with some 
notes on Sebastopol as it is. Bvt it can readily be 
understood that this is a matter requiring mature 
thought and involving delicate considerations concern- 
ing his late hosts in Tauric Chersonese. We may have 
these notes some other time. Tor the present we must 
be content with six and twenty pages of personal 
reminiscences, which are of absorbing interest, and 
which, in their modest repression of self, reveal the 
man who wrote them. Some of the striking stories told 
have been partially anticipated in the Life of Sir Henry 
Evelyn Wood, published two years or so ago, But 
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there is nothing like having a yarn at first hand, 
especially when the narrator evidently tries to make 
others loom larger than himself. We find what 
neither Dr. Russell, nor Mr. N. Woods (who beat Dr. 
Russell more than once), nor General Hamley, nor 
even Mr. Kinglake (with his unrivalled facilities for 
obtaining minor lights from the Raglan Papers), was 
in a position to tell us—-the true inwardness of the 
naval work of co-operation in the great campaign 
which blooded the English dogs of war in earnest 
after forty years of comparative quiet. Should we not 
be better for a little blooding soon, to teach some 
of us what patriotism really means? Few even of the 
Little Englanders can, we hope, read of the saucy 
Arcthusa, going into and coming out of action, under 
sail, against the Odessa forts, driving the Russian 
gunners out, and wilfully misreading the Admiral’s 
signals until she had done her little best, without 
feeling the blood of the race rising in their veins. And 
as it is in this incident, so it is throughout the whole 
paper. But we miss a splendid story of a Russian 
mortar that sent round bombs which got the name of 
‘Whistling Dicks, from the sound they sent in 
advance--no one gets that kind of warning now-—a 
story which Sir Evelyn told at an unreported public 
dinner last year. However, there is enough and to 
spare of incident. All this must be read for its own 
sake, 

We daresay, however, that many readers will miss 
the essential moral of the story the Quartermaster- 
General tells. ‘This moral we take to be the condem- 
nation of the system of military and naval administra- 
tion by the dicta of ‘Treasury clerks and_ their 
bureaucratic allies who look to them and to their 
influence for promotion. It is these gentry, all unknown 
to fame, who baulk the efforts ofa Hornby, a Hewett, a 
Hamilton, a Wolseley, a Wood, and sometimes even a 
stern and resolute man like Sir R. Buller. They 
nearly ruined Wellington in the Peninsula. They 
all but destroyed our army in the Crimea. They hobble 
every wholesome scheme for the national expenditure of 
the national money. They,not the Cabinet, nor a Caucus, 
and assuredly not the Legislature, have been at the 
bottom of every failure of our soldiers and sailors in 
this century and they continue to exist and wield their 
sinister power by virtue of the absurd fiction that 
Ministers are responsible for what they really do. 
Enthralling though Sir Evelyn Wood’s reminiscences of 
the Crimea may be, there is one thing which is more 
important still, the light they shed, as froma side, upon 
the contentions upheld in our papers on Army Reforms. 
The real cause of inefficiency and extravagance, besides 
incapacity in high-places, is the procrustean rule of 
Messrs. Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson, who are 
either in the ‘Treasury or look to the Treasury to 
reward them for betraying the army and the navy. 
When will a man arise to do for the army what Lord 
Charles Beresford did partly for the navy—tear aside 
the veil of imposture and ineptitude and show the 
country that it is governed not by Princes and Parlia- 
mentarians but by a few men whose names are writ in 
water and are properly unknown beyond the circle of 
their tradesmen in the seedy suburbs? It was so in 
the Crimean days; it is so to-day. The Barnacles 


not only cling to the ship, they clog the helm of 
State. 
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CITY NOTES 
A Stock Exchange Scare—Developments in Central Pacific— 
West Australian Gold Mines—Stock Exchange and Outside 
Brokers. 


po along time past we have had no such political 

scare as that which occurred on Wednesday, and its 
effects have still not entirely worn off. English railways, 
foreign and South American stocks, United States’ railways, 
and in fact every description of security, were thrown 
overboard in such quantities that it was evident that 
genuine alarm was felt. At the same time it was curious 
that there was no sign of panic in the money-market, for 
money was practically unlendable at | per cent. The 
fall in stocks and shares points therefore to the existence 
of a larger speculative account for the rise than had been 
supposed, and the clearing out of weak speculators is by 
no means to be regretted, The object of the summoning 
of a Cabinet Council could of course only be surmised, but 
in view of the Anglophobe utterances of many French 
journals, the retirement of M. Decrais, and the extrava- 
gant ideas of M. Delcassé, the new Colonial Minister, the 
conclusion was arrived at that the critical condition of 
English relations with France must have been the 
cause which necessitated the meeting. Now, if there is 
one thing engrained in the minds of professional specula- 
tors, it is that a Continental war must come betore very 
long. Consequently, on the first hint of any serious 
trouble they do not hesitate to clear out their commit- 
ments for the rise, and to enter into equivalent operations 
for the fall. There is no doubt that at the next settle- 
ment it will be found that the bear account in Russians, 
Spanish, and Italians has once more assumed considerable 
proportions ; and therefore, since there will be no war, 
these stocks are more likely to recover than to decline any 
further, for it is unnecessary to point out that every bear 
sale strengthens the market of the stock which is sold. 
Now it has transpired that it was not the Madagascar ques- 
tion which required the collective wisdom of the Cabinet 
we shall probably witness a sharp rebound in all Conti- 
nental Government securities, including not only those 
above mentioned, but German and French Three per 
Cents as well, 

It need hardly be said that since a war between our- 
selves and France would only be to the advantage of North 
and South America, the fall in Argentine and Uruguayan 
bonds and in American railway shares is perfectly un- 
reasonable, The Argentine is far from being a model 
Government, and much discrimination is necessary in 
touching United States Railways ; but when Europe is in 
a bad way, either owing to war or to the warlike prepara- 
tions which will soon have eaten up most of its resources, 
the great republics of North and South America will be 
going strong. Hence we have a strong conviction that 
the investor who goes far afield, whether into Argentine 
funding bonds or into second-class bonds of railways in the 
United States, is far from acting as rashly as the high 
interest obtainable would make it appear. In the American 
market some little disappointment is felt at the recent 
traffic receipts of the railways, which are not showing so 
well as they did towards the end of August. The most 
trustworthy reports, however, testify to a steady improve- 
ment in trade in the States, which will certainly react on 
the railways in time, more especially when the prices of 
produce recover, an event which seems certain to occur 
for many reasons, and that, too, before very long. An 
attempt which deserves notice is that of the holders of 
Central Pacific shares to put their property on a better 
footing, which implies the freeing of it from the control 
of Mr, C, P. Huntington, A meeting has been summoned 
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for this purpose, and Sir Charles Rivers Wilson has agreed 
conditionally to lend his services in negotiating an equitable 
settlement of the debt due from the Company to the 
United States Government. There is still a great future 
for the Pacific Roads, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, provided only they have reasonably honest and 
capable management. 

It is already difficult to reckon the number of companies 
that have been started to exploit the West Australian 
Goldfields and the cry is still they come. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the prospects of most are more 
than doubtful, but some no doubt possess considerable 
merit. In the latter category we are inclined to place 
The Hampton Plains Estate Limited, which has just been 
issued with a capital of £350,000. This Company has at 
least something to give in return for the money invited 
from the public, viz , 216,000 acres of freehold land with 
the mineral rights over the same in the Coolgardie District, 
and 1,216,000 acres of pastoral leasehold land. Arrange- 
ments have also been made with the West Australian 
Goldfields Limited for the sale of a portion of the property, 
by which one-third of the profits made by the purchasers 
under the contracts will accrue to the Hampton Plains 
Estate. 

With reference to the withdrawal of the Exchange 
Telegraph Company’s tape machine from outside brokers, 
we are glad to notice that at the hearing of the motion 
on Wednesday the Lord Chief Justice recognised that 
the case raised questions of wide importance, although he 
refused to grant a mandatory injunction against the Com- 
pany. The Exchange Company's case is comprehensible 
and it may or may not be a good answer when the action 
for damages is tried, for it is shortly that the particular 
information which the plaintiff demands is derived from 
the Stock Exchange, which is a private body, and that 
the Company can only supply the information on such 
terms as the Stock Exchange thinks fit to impose. The 
real question, however, which must eventually be decided 
is whether the London Stock Exchange can claim a 
monopoly or any property in quotations of stocks and 
shares. At present any member who supplies prices to 
an outside broker is liable to be expelled by the Com- 
mittee ; but if the Court decides that the Stock Exchange 
has no special property in the quotations recorded in the 
‘House,’ it follows that it will be prohibited from 
penalising any of its members who supply those quota- 
tions to outside brokers, news agencies or any one else. 


THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER 
BY ‘A MASTER’ 


HE Irish country schoolmaster lives a very lonely life. 
His education, limited though it be, lifts him above 

the companionship of the ignorant peasantry among whom 
his lot is cast, and whose children it is his life-work to 
educate. He fights a hard battle with poverty. He is 
part paid by salary, part by‘ results,’ and the child must 
have made a certain number of attendances in the year to 
qualify for ‘results examination.’ With a population de- 
creasing yearly, and the many claims the ‘ bit o’ land’ has 
for the child's labour, the teacher can only present a small 
percentage of his pupils at the annual results examination. 
He is discontented with his lot, and he spreads discontent 
all round him. He is a patriot of a quiet but virulent 
type. He is disloyal because he has no reason to be loyal ; 
he works underground. Fenianism had no more active 
propagandists than the Irish schoolmasters, as the records 
of 1807 prove. The literature of that period and of to-day 
had and has much to do in disseminating treason amongst 
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the masses. Of course every Irish child is born a rebel, 
just as every English one is born a ‘little Liberal or a 
little Conservative,’ but while the English lad, grown to 
manhood, sometimes changes sides, the little Irish rebel 
remains a rebel to the last. The ‘Spirit of the Nation’ 
ballads, in which Davis and Duffy, Mangan and Lady 
Wilde blew the trumpet of revolution, are the favourite 
poetry of the people to-day, just as they were in Forty- 
eight. A healthy literature of an ephemeral nature, 
like the English monthlies, does not exist in Ire- 
Jand. A rubbishy thing called the Shamrock, in which 
hatred of the Saxon is preached in song and_ story 
(and what songs and stories they are!) is the pea- 
sant’s vade mecum. Its chief contributors are the 
National teachers, who find a vent in its pages for their 
pettish discontent. They wield a political influence 
second only to that of the priest—if, indeed, it does not 
exceed it—for the teacher is in hourly touch with the 
people ; his mouth is ever at their ear; he is the inter- 
preter of their politics, the moulder of their opinions. He 
is, too, very oftenthe maker of their ballads ; and Fletcher 
of Saltoun, rightly or wrongly, says a people’s ballad- 
maker is more potent than the law-maker. For the 
past fifty years, successive Governments have overlooked 
or ignored the great political power the Irish teacher is 
capable of wielding, and has wielded, in national crises. 
They have contemptuously driven him into the ranks of 
the rebel. It may appear strange that, while the policeman 
and the schoolmaster are drawn from the same class— 
the small farmer class—the policemen are loyal to the 
core, the schoolmasters too often the bearers of the 
fiery cross. The reason is not far to seek. The police 
are petted, the schoolmasters ignored. If the Irish 
schoolmaster taught loyalty as he teaches sedition (he 
does it in a quiet, whispered way), there would be little 
need for police in Ireland. 

A very wide gap separates the old hedge school teacher 
from the modern man. Carleton, the Banims, and Gerald 
Griffin have made us familiar with the old hedger, whose 
pomposity and eccentricities were only surpassed by his 
ignorance. His academy in summer was the leafy hedge 
side, God’s beautiful sky for a roof, and the daisied green 
sward for a floor ; in winter a barn or an obliging farmer's 
kitchen where he taught the young idea how to shoot, 
and, mayhap, taught the youngsters, as well, the surest 
way to shoot a Jandlord. He was, as a rule, a_ fair 
mathematical scholar, a master of highly ornate caligraphy, 
a professor of ‘book-keeping by single and double entry’ 
—and there his attainments ended. At fair or 
‘pathern’ his shillelagh was always ready to do battle 
for his ‘side o’ the country,’ and fiery whisky was 
to him as mother’s milk. The National teacher 
is a totally different man. He is sober and, though know- 
ing little of the world beyond his own parish, is fairly 
well educated. His is all book learning. To attain First 
Class he must pass an examination difficult as that at a 
University for the B.A. degree, and then he does not 
receive his class salary unless his school produces high 
educational results. This First Class salary is about equal 
to the wage of a skilled mechanic. Little wonder that 
the Irish teacher is discontented. His hopeless poverty 
and the lonely life he leads make him moody and melan- 
choly ; he lives too much within himself, and in con- 
sequence becomes self-opinionative and dogmatic. As in 
Goldsmith’s time, so to day, the rustics are amazed with 
his ‘ works of learned length and thundering sound.’ He 
reads and expounds the Freeman’s Journal and Nation to 
gaping listeners around the winter fireside, and, be sure, 
drives every point against the Saxon straight to the hearts 
of his listeners. He is the embodied spirit of revolution. 
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ARMY REFORM—VII 
INFANTRY 


HERE is so little needing reform in our infantry 
that the little must be explained at some length. 
First, the infantry needs teachers. Any one can drill a 
company or a battalion: few can infuse either with an 
animating spirit. Staff College experience in no way 
helps here ; staff experience may even hinder, though it 
ovght not. I am not sure that experience on active 
service always does help. At the same time, other things 
being equal, the knowledge begotten of the whistling of 
a bullet, when the bullet has long passed, ought to lead 
to a practical system of training. And there can be no 
doubt that the Adjutant-General is thoroughly in the 
right when he lays down, in Jnfantry Drill 1893, that the 
ideal is ‘to obtain, at the decisive moment, the greatest 
development of infantry fire under the most careful super- 
vision and control’; and that ‘to secure this a thorough 
training is essential—great precision being inculcated in 
the early stages of the soldier’s instruction, and, later, as 
much latitude being conceded to subordinate commanders 
as possible.’ There is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Sir Redvers Buller’s book shows in every page that its 
preface is no mere ‘stage direction.’ But to see the 
reason at once for the precision ordered in the early 
stages, and the looseness subsequently permitted, one 
must have either been more than once under modern 
rifle fire or been a more attentive and careful reader 
of narratives of modern war than most company com- 
manders can be expected to be. It was a grand step 
when it was laid down that squadron leaders are 
responsible for the thorough training of their squad- 
rons, and infantry captains for the thorough training 
of their companies. The devolution of responsibility 
has already had an epoch-marking effect. ‘ Adjutant’s 
regiments’ no longer exist. People tell me that this 
means ambitious men no longer care to be adjutants. 
But surely a man who wants to keep himself in evidence 
and to be thorough in his work can find plenty to do 
without, as the sailors say, ‘grousing’ about the training 
of companies till his and his commanding officer's time 
comes, when they can see that the company training has 
been thorough? But here we reach the beginning of the 
difficulty. Many commanding officers have not assimilated 
the points, the ‘ notes, as schoolmen say, of modern war. 
It is something awful for a man who has been under fire 
in and several times since 1870 to see the way in which 
even generals now sanction advances in quite close order 
in frontal attacks in our mimic fields. That troops must 
converge before delivering the assault is obvious. But 
when? There lies the leading. Meanwhile one battalion 
advances in reasonably open order previous to the deci- 
sive range as laid down—my own view is the range ought 
to be one-third longer—another brings up serried ranks, 
as we recently saw at Ludshott Common, from the very 
first participation in the fight. I have been told, ‘Oh, 
the ranks would open out speedily enough under fire.’ 
They might open out a little more than is expected. It 

has recently been said in a bit of doggerel— 

Every man’s not Wood or Buller 
When there’s bullets in the guns, 

But, given every man in the ranks an equal hero, as one 
is entitled to assume until they have been tried, what right 
have officers to lead these heroes on to certain and useless 
slaughter? I care as little for human life as any man 
when it has got to be sacrificed; but useless slaughter, 
as Lord Wolseley has told us, is simple murder. And 
there is no doubt to any student of modern war who 
attends our field-days that simple murder would be the 
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result of many recent advances were ‘there bullets in 
the guns.’ At that same Ludshott Common a battalion 
was sent to cross from left to right of its division, 7 
column in attack, within 1100 yards of two machine guns 
directed on it, and exposed to withering infantry fire as 
well, in full view of both machine guns and supporting 
companies of infantry, armed with magazine rifles. What 
is that but constructive murder ? 

It is necessary that the fundamental training of infantry 
by companies should be carried on by equally precise and 
intelligent training by battalions. In many cases the 
latter is sadly to seek. But brigadiers should, and some 
do, see that it is made effectual. Other brigadiers have 
not the requisite modern knowledge to make their control 
anything more than the shadow of a name. But beyond 
all this some District Commanders seldom see their infantry 
together during the whole term of their command. 
Practically there is no brigade work, to say nothing of 
divisional work, except at Aldershot, a brief space at the 
Curragh, and at Portsmouth and in the Home District, 
both the latter being intermittent and ineffective for 
divers reasons. I cannot blame the officers: I blame the 
system of isolating battalions. During the drill season 
the troops should all work at least in brigades. During 
the off-season they shouid be practised in marching, and 
here it is pleasant to see that the Duke of Connaught has 
laid deeply to heart some words written in the United 
Service Magazine last year on this question of marching, 
and has ordered systematic and systematically increased 
marches during the coming winter. 

But of each and every body of infantry it may be said 
‘how shall they hear without a teacher?’ or as (Queen 
Candace’s eunuch said to Philip the Evangelist, in answer 
to the inquiry, ‘ Understandest thou what thou readest ?’ 
‘How can I, unless some man should guide me?’ And 
here is the difficulty with the British infantry. The book, 
good as it is, is not enough. The teaching of the military 
hierarchy must be orthodox, and it must be essentially the 
same, unus, ubique, ab omnibus. Sir Redvers Buller very 
rightly decided that there should be no such thing as a 
‘ normal attack,’ seeing every attack (and defence too) 
must be varied to suit the ground and the dispositions of 
the enemy. Sir Evelyn Wood told the cavalry officers 
the other day in Berkshire that he was convinced the 
Adjutant-General would refuse to lay down more specific 
rules for Horse Artillery work for the same reason. But 
there is practically no security that Infantry Drill 1893 
shall be read with the same spectacles in every battalion, 
still less in every brigade and least of all in every 
District. 

Those who know Continental armies will not be sur- 
prised when I say that our infantry uniforms would 
directly play into the hands of an enemy in the field. I 
am not speaking of what has been adequately, if rather 
ineffectually, treated elsewhere—namely, the need for a 
field dress as apart from a parade dress and a fatigue 
dress. But we could not say, definitely, at a distance, 
of a Russian, an American, a German, a French, an 
Austrian, a Turkish soldier, that he belonged to this or 
that brigade, division, or army corps. An enemy of 
England would, as things go, have no difficulty in saying 
what division, what brigade, and too often what battalion, 
was in front of him, And this, with several reports from 
different points, would very probably enable him to 
discern our order of battle. You must get near 
enough to a soldier on the Continent to read his shoulder- 
strap, with his facings, and sometimes his head-dress, 
before you can definitely tell to what regiment he belongs. 
Take any existing brigade at (say) Aldershot—a telescope 
will show, at a mile and a half, what is the brigade by the 
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combination of its uniforms. 


And so all through the 
piece. (By the way, there should be at least two good 
telescopes, besides field-glasses, habitually in use in every 
cavalry regiment, battery, and battalion in the service.) 
The advantage of knowing almost what a general has to 
deal with is one that needs no elaborating for intelligent 
minds, We gratuitously grant that advantage to a civilised 
enemy. 

We offer the infantry private a shilling a day, besides 
food and a free kit. He has to buy from fivepence to 
sevenpence worth a day out of his shilling to keep him- 
self properly fed and clad. We pay our officers s» little 
that poor men cannot afford to make a profession even of 
the infantry. We make them pay, too, virtually, for the 
bands which we compel each battalion to keep up. The 
Duke of Cambridge and the West-end tailors are con- 
tinually devising some new expenditure compulsory on 
officers. But all this is nothing in comparison with the 
facts that, after the Dri// Book has been in the hands of 
everybody for fifteen months, there is infinite variety in 
battalions and brigades, and that there is no uniformity 
in dress, discipline, or drill. As regards discipline, two 
instances are as good as two thousand. In one regiment 
recently at Aldershot, it was notorious that the penances 
imposed at Orderly Room varied according to the state 
of the Commanding Officer’s liver; in another, there at 
the same time, it was the proudest boast of the Colonel 
that every malefactor knew before he went to Orderly 
Room just what he was going to get. The same thing 
prevails in infantry battalions everywhere, and it is high 
time that something was done to obviate the absurdity 


in future. Seven Campaians, 


LANDED INTEREST 
VI. REMEDIES 


yey since the subject of agricultural depression has 
4 assumed the position of a question, we have been 
afflicted with the quackery which hastens to suggest 
remedies before a case has been diagnosed. Any one 
whose affairs touch the land is anxious to obtain relief for 
his special sore, and frequently his condition is rendered 
worse by the application of a nostrum to which some 
success has been attached elsewhere. It does not follow 
that a remedy will produce like results on two given farms, 
even if both should happen to be in the same village. 
From outside we are confronted with a multitude of 
opinions too often originated in political schools of thought, 
and got up to suit the momentary interests of rising par- 
tisans. Concerted action from a supreme centre would be 
a relief from these distractions, but if anything useful is to 
be achieved the subject must first be approached upon 
broad national lines, and the whole matter amply and 
truthfully exposed in all its bearings. 

For our part, it is sufficient if something has been done 
to enlighten the public upon those salient points which 
politicians are contented to ignore, and which do not rest 
upon purely agricultural grounds. When the condition of 
Essex was brought before the House of Commons, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke at some length, point- 
ing out that it was no concern of Government to find a 
remedy for the distress. The concern of Government is 
with the recommendations which the Agricultural Com- 
missioners will lay before the House early next year. 
Local distress, affecting many thousands of people, is no 
concern whatever of the Government, in the opinion of 
Sir William Harcourt. A similar power is the Board of 
Agriculture. Yet any movement connected with agriculture 
is abhorrent to the mind of certain persons, unless it origi- 
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nates with the chosen band composing the Board of 
Agriculture. But, however slow the machinery of Govern- 
ment may be, the growth of the question increases rapidly 
with the distress of the suffering classes ; and the remedy 
may develop itself in a manner unexpected and undesired, 
We could conceive that a future Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might find thumping a table ineffectual in rousing 
the ‘sympathy’ of a democracy such as may one day arise, 
with no landlords to save them from themselves and one 
another. It may even come to pass under such a prole- 
tariat that the Board of Agriculture may dream dreams 
or wake with nightmare when a Parish Council is sitting 
upon its vitals. 

Pressing although the subject undoubtedly is, it is 
necessary to pursue investigation with a very open mind. 
It is impossible to attribute the agrarian disaster to any 
one cause. The whole system, from taxation to markets, 
from production to tenure, will probably undergo a gradual 
revision ; but what precise line the remedies will follow 
cannot at present be prudently or safely predicted. It 
must form part of a political programme in the near future. 
A very interesting book, especially to future historians, 
might be compiled from the various schemes by which 
public spirited landlords and energetic farmers have 
sought to solve the problem. Still, there is a danger in 
the individual effort which is common to all special studies, 
of too close application to special conditions, and it eannot 
be too often impressed upon the public that it is essential 
to keep in view the general methods of Production and 
Distribution throughout the world. While it has been 
held that it is impossible to apply commercial principles 
to agriculture, it cannot be denied that the man who shows 
some signs of success, whether as market-gardener, dairy- 
farmer, or stock-breeder, is generally his own salesman or 
intimately connected with the middlemen of his trade, 
Again, if we look at modern markets we find that owing 
to the conditions of foreign imports, supplies have been 
regulated into bulk. The machinery which has to deal 
with tons of butter cannot be applied to small quantities 
of irregular favour submitted from a hundred different 
sources. Before this difficulty could be overcome it is 
conceivable that a change in the system of tenure would 
be necessary. In France the way has been paved by 
the mélayer system—rent being paid in kind—which 
allows of products aggregating in the hands of the 
landlord. But there are substantial reasons why this 
system would not answer better in England than it has 
in California or, as some people maintain, in France 
itself. For all its simplicity and cheapness, it has never 
been tried in this country; although the fact remains 
that in its own territory it has accustomed the native mind 
to the accumulation of products to be dealt with in 
bulk, and that the best part of French trade draws its 
profits from bulky contributions to the English markets. 
Co-operation has not made much advance amongst 
farmers in this country. The peculiar change which 
comes over the man who emigrates and converts him from 
a free-trader at home to a protectionist in the Colonies, 
may be related to the change which is also manifest in his 
agricultural policy. For the colonist co-operates without 
any difficulty. That a man should alter his principles only 
because he lives in the Antipodes, is an unexampled piece 
of perversity. There he readily agrees to send milk to 
the central dairy where highly paid experts work it into 
butter of even quality and flavour. If our farmers could 
rise toa more economic view of the requirements and 
facts of modern markets the result would be a boon to the 
public ; for, after all, goods shipped to this country can 
never be so desirable as the best quality of home produce. 
Nevertheless, unless the farmers can improve their 
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methods by either becoming experts themselves or by 
co-operating to employ experts, it cannot be reasonably 
supposed that the public will forego the consumption of 
the foreign products to which their palates have been 
educated. Unless farmers can acquire better information 
as to the conditions and requirements of markets, or 
procure an enfrepreneur of their own to act for them, the 
most favourable seasons and the highest excellence of 
farming will not secure them commercial profits in this 
mercantile age. 

Attention has been recently drawn in these columns by 
a correspondent in a carefully considered article entitled 
‘Imperial Commerce, to the present hopeless results of 
our commercial relations. A suggestion that the Legisla- 
ture*should reconsider treaties—which, as was pointedly 
observed, ‘may be got rid of rather more easily than an 
agricultural tenancy ’"—is well worth the attention of the 
general public. It can be clearly demonstrated that the 
scheme of Free ‘rade in its present condition is not 
identical with the theories to which certain great names 
lent such glamour in the past. As far as our Colonies 
are concerned, there has been a singular lack of diplomacy 
in advancing the idea, and everywhere there is remarkable 
failure in administration. Can it be questioned that the 
time is fully ripe for an adjustment of the system upon 
an Imperial basis such as has been indicated, when we 
look round upon the dislocation of markets, the stagnation 
in every department of trade, and to the fact that our 
imports exceed our exports? The agricultural depression 
has been emphasised by the recent increase of taxation to 
meet the expenses of the navy, and this fact reminds us 
that the Colonies have shown very small alacrity in the 
support of the navy. A poor half-million annually sub- 
scribed to the defence of an immense coast-line and vastly 
important carrying trade is a shabby recognition of 
parentage, especially when followed by protective tariffs 
against the mother country. We can but marvel at the 


‘superstition which bolsters up such a policy. ‘It has 


been ascertained,’ says an agriculturist in Kent, ‘that 
every bullock a farmer fattens pays £2 to the rates of the 
country ; yet what would be said of the man who proposed 
that a duty of £2 should be put on every bullock im- 
ported?’ By all means let there be at least equality in 
the matter. The present relations are not even consistent 
with Free Trade, Friendly Alliance, or any other of the 
hobbies of the hustings. Imperial Britain, with a popula- 
tion of 380,000,000 and the area of one-sixth of the globe, 
enjoys an opportunity for solving the problem of govern- 
ment such as no age or country has ever seen. How is it 
that with these resources at our disposal we should be 
confronted with the common disasters of a glut of labour, 
a glut of capital, and a glut of land—not severally, but 
altogether? If it is permitted to hazard a guess at the 
root of this unparalleled puzzle, it seems probable that the 
Administration is at fault, that theories have dwindled 
into superstitions or become shibboleths, and statesmen 
entangled in their own red-tape—are chiefly conscious of 
the knots with which they are bound, and which cannot 
be cut but by the will of the people. That will depends 
on the ability to grasp facts which lie at every man’s door, 
but for this ability more is necessary, and that is, a fair 
mind untainted with the narrow parochialism of an 
oligarchy of mediocrity. 


THE COLONIAL ROMANCE 


H?*? not public attention been directed to the Bahamas 

we should not have considered it necessary to notice 
the Annual Report for 1893, to the Colonial Office, by 
the retiring Governor Sir Ambrose Shea, nor have taken 
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the trouble to compare it with the others made by him 
since 1887, nor have gone to the further trouble of consult- 
ing the Kew Bulletins relating to sisal and the allied fibres, 
issued within the last ten years, nor have studied all the 
acts of the Legislature of the Bahamas during the same 
period. Any one doing the same will no doubt be as 
much amazed as we were to find so complete a series 
of official refutations of the statements made in the now 
notorious Romance of a Governorship, and such strong 
additional justification for the letters and articles with 
which it was received here and elsewhere. <A_ précis 
of the contents of the Kew Bulletins referred to is 
given with the reprint in a pamphlet form of the 
Romance of a Governorship (and its refutation) and all the 
letters and articles which have appeared in the Pall Mal! 
Gazette and National Observer, but the Bahamas Reports and 
Legislative Acts deserve to be dealt with separately, as 
they are evidence of new and grave departures from the 
wholesome rules and customs of the Colonial Office. 
The Report for 1893, just issued, is of especial interest and 
value, particularly if read between the lines, compared 
with those which preceded it, for which Sir Ambrose Shea 
is responsible, as well as with the two for 1885 and 1886, 
written by his predecessor Sir Henry Blake, and supple- 
mented by local knowledge and information. In both of 
them the culture of sisal as a supplement, with cotton, to 
the fruit crops, is urged: in Sir Ambrose Shea’s first 
Report for 1887, all he says, at the end of a paragraph on 
Crown Lands, is, ‘I hope the proposed cultivation of the 
manilla-fibre plant will put these people in a better 
position to discharge their obligations, while from the 
same source the general revenue will also be increased.’ 
It is clear that on May 26th, 1888, when he wrote this 
Report, he was simply carrying out Sir Henry Blake’s 
temperate and judicious policy of a cautious, tentative, 
and gradual cultivation of the sisal plant and fibre indus- 
try, and as his own Reports sufficiently show, it would 
have been better for the Islands had be been less reck- 
less afterwards, For his latest Report, incomplete and 
jejune as it is, only veils thinly an apology for failure ; and 
how great that failure has been, politically and financially, 
may be judged by reference to authenticated documents, 
and especially official documents. 

It must be noted that the three latest Reports by Sir 
Ambrose Shea do not state even the gross amount of the 
expenditure, although the revenue is set down as usual. 
It is true that the Colonial Office has been duly posted up, 
but why has this information been withheld from Parlia- 
ment and the public by the Governor in his official report ? 
His predecessors gave them, in accordance with the 
regulations, For four years he also gave the figures. 
For the first four years, thanks to his predecessors, the 
revenue more than balanced the expenditure. Does 
it still do so? The following table, extracted from 
the Colonial Office list for 1894, will, to a large extent, 
supply the answer :— 


Revenue Expenditure 
1887, «ws £45,869... £43,955 £1914 
18858 on 459579 — see 44,429 } 1149 
1889 ssi 46,230 ... 48,005 - 1776 
1590 sae 54,826... 48,088 + 6138 
ISQI oe S2,013- i. 55,504 - 2991 
1592 ay 59,704... 63,223 —- 3519 
The last column we are responsible for. 


The Revenue for 1893 was £53 225, being £6479 (not 
£3479 as printed in the Governor’s report for 1894) less 
than that of 1892, while we may be sure that the expendi- 
ture did not decrease in like proportion. The revenue 
then has increased to a maximum of about £14,000 more 
than that of 1887, and the expenditure to a maximum of 
over £19,300, as the price of Sir Ambrose Shea’s tenure of 
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office for six years! The latest deficit presumably is 
about £10,000. 

In 1887 the public debt was £83,126, £35,000 only of 
this being issued outside the colony. In 1890, by the 
operation of a one per cent, sinking fund, the home debt 
was reduced by £1700, in 1891 by £300 more, but in 
1892, when the report became silent as to expenditure, 
the unlucky colony was saddled with an additional debt 
of £30,000 for a telegraph cable which is not required 
for legitimate insular purposes. The public debts of 
the Bahamas, which were a little over £85,000 at 
the commencement of the much-puffed Shea Administra- 
tion, were at its close larger by £27,000, although the 
original debt had been reduced £3000 by the sinking 
fund arranged by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
Therefore Sir Ambrose Shea must be held responsible for 
having saddled the colony with a permanent debt of 
£30,000; and it would be well if this were all, or indeed 
the worst of it. The ‘ Report on the Blue-book’ for 1889 
gives particulars as to defalcations by the late Postmaster. 
That for 1890 and all succeeding Reports give annual 
notices of the ‘ Joint Stock Bank of Nassau,’ incorporated 
by his pliant Legislature in 1888, 1889, and 1890. This 
would be right if this concern is a Government bank ; if 
not, why puff it and its dividends of 10 per cent.? If it 
is, where is its balance-sheet, and has the dividend been 
earned after making provision for recent losses through 
the cashier? Does the Government lodge current revenue 
with this Bank, and if so on what authority, and 
at whose risk in the event of bankruptcy, and the loss of 
a portion of the Revenue? Who got the bank up? and 
is sufficient capital paid up? These are questions that 
alike interest the colonists, the Colonial Office, and the 
British public. In his last report the Governor gives an 
alarming account of the decrease in the imports and 
exports of over thirty-seven thousand pounds on the year, 
a slight decrease in salt, loss on widows and orphans fund 
and Post Office liabilities, in the aggregate amounting to 
nearly £2500, and a further loss on the realisation of fruit 
of at least £14,000 ; the halfpenny worth of bread to set 
against this monstrous quantity of sack—very thin sack 
too—being a beggarly £1880 for Crown lands, salt, and 
sisal. ‘Thatis to say the Bahamas were poorer at the end 
of 1893 by over fifty thousand pounds, in addition to the 
telegraph debt of thirty thousand, The wasteful expendi- 
ture figures for the past three years will probably add 
not a few thousands to this loss. Sir Ambrose Shea 
ingenuously says, ‘The exports were the lowest of any 
within the past ten years, and the results must have been 
disastrous, but for the outlay made on the fibre cultiva- 
tion. As the export value of the sisal was only £1200, 
he must rest on the sums paid for labour, which can only 
be profitable ultimately if the culture is a success, which, 
to say the most, is not proven. But the great loss has 
been in sponge and fruit, and we strongly suspect that the 
failure in these staple industries is largely due to a 
mischievous Act relating to the sponge and turtle fisheries 
passed in 1892 and to the agricultural labour being with- 
drawn from fruit and sponge to further his sisal fad. Two 
things are perfectly clear, that he leaves the Bahamas in a 
far less solid and flourishing condition financially than 
they were when he went there, and that his administra- 
tion has been as costly as if it had been even a greater 
success than he and his friends assert. 

The case is clearly one for the most careful inquiry by 
competent officials, for Great Britain has a large stake, a 
larger stake indeed than she seems to realise, in the 
Bahamas and the West Indies. Further, very much 
depends on the choice of a successor to Sir Ambrose 
Shea. We do not envy him the post and he will not 
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rest on a bed of roses. But the Bahamas have produced 
patriotic and successful men before this. No weak, or 
ignorant, or needy man should be appointed to the work. 
Local knowledge and experience, with financial ability 
and a firm but kindly will are imperatively called for, 
and a man, a real man, thus qualified can no doubt be 
found. Otherwise affairs will go from bad to worse, if a 
mere official succeeds a mere trader. The Bahamas like 
Newfoundland can only prosper under strong and capable 
governors ; men who don’t fear to grasp the nettle and to 
pull it up by the roots. 


A READER’S RECOLLECTIONS 
BY AN OLD LITERARY HAND 


SUPPOSE that when my male contemporaries and I 

were ‘ boys together’ we passed gradually from Scott 
and Dumas, G, P. R. James and Ainsworth, Marryat and 
Cooper, to Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Charles 
Reade, Wilkie Collins, Anthony Trollope, and the Kingsleys, 
These were the gods of our hobbledyhoy-hood, and only a 
few of them have been dethroned. Thackeray has stood with 
all of us the test of time ; Dickens and George Eliot, alas ! 
have not. We oldsters can still enjoy Reade and Wilkie 
Collins, Trollope and the Kingsleys, and we assume that 
the new generation is doing the same thing, For Collins’s 
elaborate romances there appears to be a_ continuous 
demand. The two masterpieces of Charles Reade were 
recently reprinted in an exceedingly cheap form ; but 
how about his other stories? Do the young people of 
to-day peruse Peg Woffinglon and Christie Johnstone, Love Me 
Tatile Love Me Long, Hard Cash, and Griffith Gaunt, with 
the delight experienced by their fathers? How far is 
Trollope still popular? Are Framley Parsonage, Orley Farm, 
The Small House at Allington, The Lost Chronicles of Barset, 
read with the old gusto? Charles Kingsley, as a story- 
teller, is a classic; but how many of Henry Kingsley’s 
works will float down the stream of time? Few, I fear; 
and yet for most of us middle-aged persons the younger 
Kingsley’s fictions were a genuine joy. But perhaps we 
were rather easy-going readers. I do not mind con- 
fessing that I derived great pleasure in my salad days from 
the inventions of Mr. G, A, Lawrence and Mr. Mortimer 
Collins, I devoured not only the famous Guy Livingstone, 
but Sword and Gown, Barren Honour, Sans Merci, and all 
the rest of them. The gifted Mr. Lawrence, with his 
lurid pictures of ‘society, gave me a measure of satis- 
faction such as I could never obtain from the products of 
his feminine counterpart, Ouida. It is doubtful if even 
one of Mortimer Collins’s tales will survive the century, 
save by name and on the library shelves; but I found 
them in my time eminently light and soothing. Nothing 
could well be lighter; they could be mastered with the 
very smallest intellectual effort. They were all talk and 
interpolated verses—bright, lively, whimsical, and utterly 
inconsequent. Of far higher literary value were the 
earlier tales of Shirley Brooks, then among my choicest 
favourites. I have never had leisure in which to re-read 
Aspen Court, The Silver Cord, and The Gordian Knot, but I 
fancy they would repay the labour, Brooks wrote really 
well, with a sense of style and a capacity for epigram ; but 
I do not think that the patrons of the free libraries are 
accustomed to call loudly for his books. 

During the last year or two we have all been reading 
the Indian stories of Mrs, F. A, Steel. But in our younger 
days there was another Mrs. Steele—‘ Steele’ with an ‘e’ 
—who wrote novels called Gardenhurst, Condoned, and so 
forth, and who charmed us much by her turn for happy 
phrases of a not aggressive kind. Suddenly, after a 
long interyal, she has produced a novelette entitled Clove 
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Pink, which is now going the round of Smith’s and 
Mudie’s, and has called up, in some minds at least, 
agreeable memories. Ab, if others would but break the 
silence which they haveso long maintained '—if Mrs. Thacke- 
ray Ritchie, for instance, would but resume her imagina- 
tive pen, and delight us, her elder admirers, with another 
Story of Elizabeth, another Village on the Cliff! Grati- 
tude is due from us to more than one living female artist, 
but it is gratitude which dates a long while back. When 
Miss Rhoda Broughton brings out a story nowadays, we 
think of the unwonted sensation she imparted to us when 
she issued Cometh Up as a Flower, Not Wisely but Too Well, 
and Red as a Rose is She, and we pardon her more recent 
aberrations. There was at least a definite individuality in 
those old-time stories: they introduced a new hero and a 
new heroine, and were not without humour of a kind. 
Even more occasion have we to be thankful to the crea- 
tor of Salem Chapel, The Perpetual Curate, Miss Marjori- 
banks, and others of those Chronicles of Carling ford which 
still remain the brightest jewels in Mrs. Oliphant’s intel- 
lectual crown. Let those who read this admirable lady’s 
current creations, and find them, perhaps, slight and thin, 
turn to her old portrayals of life and character in Church 
and Dissenting circles—portrayals which surely will be, 
studied with enjoyment and advantage by many succes- 
sive generations. It is not given to every novelist to 
maintain for so long so high a level of excellence as Mrs. 
Oliphant has always reached. Some of us find it difficult 
now to make progress through the latest products of 
Mr. Black and Mr. George Macdonald; and yet what 
satisfaction we extracted from 4 Daughter of Heth, the 
Kilmeny, the Princess of Thule of the one, and from the 
Phantastes, the David Elginbrod, the Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood of the other ! 

It has interested me to note of Jate several eulogistic 
references in the newspapers to Alexander Smith and the 
charm of his book of essays, Dreamthorp, Can it be that, 
after all these years of neglect, Smith is coming into his 
own at last? To those of us who always appreciated the 
freshness and brightness of his prose style it is amusing, 
as well as gratifying, to observe the praises now bestowed 
upon him. Fle is the latest ‘new discovery.’ Let there 
be a new edition of Dreamthorp by all means, and, while 
‘revival’ is in the air, let there also be a new edition 
of a book by Matthew Arnold that has long been out of 
print—his Friendship’s Garland, containing the correspon- 
dence that he based upon the fictitious personality of 
Arminius. Arnold’s irony was never more keen, his 
sarcasm never more pointed, than in these delightful 
chapters, There are several volumes of essays, new 
when I was a young man, which call for reproduction in 
handy form. One of these was by W. C. Roscoe and 
another by A. H. Clough—surely two of the most pene- 
trating intellects of ourtime. The literary papers of these 
writers deserve a much wider circulation than they have 
as yet achieved. They have as much ballast as, and much 
more brilliancy than, the essays on kindred subjects, 
by George Brimley, which are, I believe, still readily 
purchaseable. The poems of Clough have been made 
generally accessible: why not his essays? We want, 
again, a cheaper edition of James Hannay’s Essays and 
of Hayward’s—of Hayward’s for their readableness, of 
Hannay’s both for their readableness and for the vigour of 
the style. Hannay’s chapters on Thackeray might well 
be included in the same volume with the Essays from the 
(Quarterly. Helps is another writer of the past generation 
who ought to be popularised. Something of this sort, if I 
remember rightly, has been done for a portion of the 
Friends in Council, but more needs doing. Helps does not 
astonish by the absolute originality of his reflections, but 
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he gives smooth and equable expression to a large amount 
of worldly wisdom. The ‘friends in council’ are, as 
creations, shadowy ; but the lawyer, Ellesmere, interests 
and often amuses. And while I am appealing for the 
popularising of old friends, let me urge the reprinting in a 
cheap shape of the Guwesses at Truth—surely the most 
suggestive Table Talk since Coleridge’s. Too much 
cannot be attempted towards educating the present 
generation in the literature of its predecessor. Only the 
other day a well-known publicist confessed that he had 
just been reading—for the first time !—the Marjory Fleming 
of Dr. John Brown. It was all fresh to him, and he went 
into ecstasies over Marjory. The exposé was typical of our 
younger men’s limited acquaintance with the belles lettres 
of their own country. 


THE POPULAR MUSIC-HALL 


[' would be paradoxical to maintain that the popular 

music-halls keep or even reach a higher level of per- 
formance than their middle-class rivals : it would be almost 
against reason and, by consequence, a little ridiculous. 
Where excellence is to be bought and sold, excellence 
naturally betakes itself to the most profitable market : 
and you may expect, therefore, to see the best 
singing and dancing where singing and dancing are 
rewarded best. It is not only in the quality of liquor 
sold at their bars, nor in the absence of vast mirrors, of 
gilding laid on by the acre, of plush curtains, plush 
cushions, plush hangings, that those houses whose rate of 
admission is low lie at a disadvantage. At present, indeed, 
they are hard put to it in the competition against heavily 
capitalised houses. The performers who are in most 
request, being, like the rest of us, anxious to enrich them- 
selves, cannot afford them more than rare and short visits, 
and the cost of their services dwarfs the sum that can be 
expended on the remaining items in the programme. 
Thus we are left with the fact that, while the best per- 
formers at the popular halls are the best performers at the 
middle-class halls also, the popular managers must rely 
upon ‘artists’ of inferior capacity to fill their bills, and eke 
out their shows with melodramatic or farcical sketches that 
are sometimes beneath derision. They must employ 
‘serios’ who are hoarser of voice and coarser in method 
than the hoarsest and coarsest of those who have won 
name and fame by their hoarseness and coarseness: the 
British comedian flourishes upon their boards attired more 
gracelessly, more devoted to drunken humours and to 
unsavoury witticism than those who employ the same 
material successfully. In a word, so soon as any per- 
former shows a more than common vivaciousness, a little 
originality, a pleasing temperament or grace and nimble- 
ness of limb, she or he is carried off from the popular 
houses, which are left to content themselves with people 
whose utmost skill is to imitate the excellence they cannot 
outstrip. The acrobats and the conjurers fullow the 
singers, and it is almost by accident that the best ‘sketch- 
artists’ have also not gone up higher. 

For all this, the fact remains that in essentials the 
music-hall is of the populace, and the art of the music-hall 
may best be studied, its possibilities may most correctly be 
estimated, in those places where it is in closest touch 
with the persons it was intended to satisfy. Its vogue 
amongst people of some education and taste is no more 
than a phase of fashion, consequent upon the current 
hankering after variety, the prevalence of impressionism. 
Its art is not at home in gilded palaces ; it is nipped and 
dwarfed by resplendent trappings and luxurious stage 
appointments; it is but half appreciated by a listless, 
languid audience, comfortably fed and well-seated, which 
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asks no more than something that shall fleet the time 
between dinner and bed agreeably. The music-hall is a 
growth from the pot-house sing-song. Some time or 
another it occurred to some one that more sing-song and 
less pot-house would pay ; and quite lately Mr, Graydon 
of the Middlesex showed to a Committee of the House 
of Commons that his audience comes to see and hear, not 
to drink, And that audience once seen is never to be for- 
gotten. Nothing is more remarkable than the difference 
in manner, in judgment, and enthusiasm between the 
people who fill the cheaper middle-class halls and those 
who throng to the Middlesex or to the small places 
in the East or South, where decoration is a 
secondary matter, and the managers concentrate their 
attention upon the show. We should probably describe 
these as costers: and they are all near akin to the coster. 
Taey have been bred to the music-hall; they pack the 
benches, they swarm over all the standing room, and they 
have always done so whenever they were flush enough of 
pence. Here they find all the art they know. Long 
experience has shown them what is good and what is bad. 
They set no restraint upon their feelings, no measure 
upon their applause or disapproval. If they cheer it is 
with a whole-hearted enthusiasm, as if they had seen 
nothing better in their lives. If they find a performer 
dull, or below his usual merit, they make him feel 
the same. It was at the Middlesex, for instance, that 
Miss Marie Lloyd won (and still wins) her most signal 
triumphs ; at the Middlesex Mr. Dan Leno established his 
reputation as the first dancer of the day, and there his 
amazingly brilliant caricatures get the heartiest and (we 
may take leave to assume) their most grateful applause. 
There are halls where you might scarcely dream that 
other performers—there is no need to name them—can 
rise above the general mediocrity. But to see them at the 
Middlesex, or on any similar stage, is to find a new excel- 
lence in their work ; to know why their dancing draws 
the approval of these relentless critics, is to understand 
something of what good dancing is ; and if sucha house cheer 
a piece of acting you can lose nothing by reflecting closely 
upon it. These audiences like a broad style, they admire 
correctness of step; and if they are not particular about 
an exact observance of the tune, they can always tell a 
good song from a bad one. 

Weare not at all sure that the popular halls lose any- 
thing that is worth saving by the comparative poverty of 
their decorations. The interest of the whole house is 
focused upon the stage This compels the most indolent 
actor to throw all his energy into his work ; he dares not 
lose the attention of the audience, and the audience will 
very soon find him out should he condescend to trickery 
that he may win applause thereby. And it cares for very 
little that is not human nature. In that very striking 
story, Zanis the Sang Digger, Miss Amélie Rives makes an 
old woman say that the poor have nothing to compensate 
the dulness of their lives but whisky and love. The 
lower-class audiences in London get love of a sort and 
beer or gin to take the place of whisky. They have been 
reared upon the primitive passions, and it is the primitive 
passions that they like to see in art. This explains the 
crudeness of the melodramas and farces they most enjoy. 
They prefer colours that are laid on with a thick brush 
and a heavy touch ; much that delights them would irri- 
tate or disgust the politely-educated spectator. But to 
see Keegan and Elvin or the Boissets in their farces is 
worth the risk of nausea, ‘ Even in a palace life may well 
be led,’ says one of our poets; and even in a sumptuous 
music-hall you may find truth to human nature. But if 
the middle-class halls go much further in the way they 
have chosen they will become ere long mere annexes of 
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the suburban drawing-room. Already the demand for 
variety and more variety is driving them to seek foreign 
performances, contortionists, jugglers, and what not. This 
must tend to drive even the best of their; English ‘artists’ 
back to the popular houses, where they will find exacting 
task-masters. Meanwhile, it is amply evident that a 
large section of the public is tired of seeing this or that 
commonplace mediocrity at every hall it visits; and 
managers will do well to examine the popular music-hall 
carefully as well as seize on its best performers. They 
may learn a good deal that will do them no harm. 


DISTILLATION 


HE hors d’wuvre—a novel mixture of savoury fish, such 

as anchovy and red herring, with olives, gherkins, 

beetroot, etc.—had come and gone; the soup, a consommé 

of delicious flavour, had had its day; and now the fish 
was before them. And still she had not spoken ! 

Justin Crawford ventured to survey her stealthily, with 
relieved curiosity. She was a slim, pale woman, with 
features refined to the point of thinness ; meditative grey 
eyes, and hair whose undulations shone prettily in the soft 
glow of the shaded lights. 

‘She must have caught my name,’ he said to himself, 
with subdued gratification. ‘She is probably a domestic 
woman, and domestic women are often deliciously 
ignorant. He almost thought he might venture a 
remark, 

‘The red mullet is good to-night. Do you know what 
it always reminds me of ?’ 

‘No; tell me. And she looked up with all the simple 
deference of a woman of the old régime. 

‘Mortimer Collins’s novels,’ he said. ‘He was so fond 
of it, and he made all his favourite characters eat it—l 
suppose as a reward.’ 

‘I have not read his books,’ she said. ‘Indeed, I 
seldom read novels.’ 

‘ This,’ he said to himself, * is a woman in a thousand !’ 
His spirits rose, and he waxed timorously confidential. 

‘Neither do I,’ he said. ‘And yet people are always 
asking me what novels I “like best.” I don’t like any. 
I prefer a book with no conversation in it. The eternal 
chit-chat in the average novel is to me intensely weari- 
some. I like something meditative—something one can 
smoke with. Lamb's and Stevensoa’s essays suit me very 
well. Did you ever read Bacon ?’ 

‘I think—we got him at school.’ There was an agree- 
able dubiety in her soft grey eyes. 

‘So did we. It’s such a shame to call his things essays. 
They were achievements ; and I like essays best.’ 

Perhaps she was listening, but she did not answer, and 
there was a far-away look in her tranquil eyes. 

‘She is wondering how her children are getting on at 
home without her,’ he decided. He knew she was 
married, for he had noted her marriage-ring, and also a 
guard of dim old gold with an antique device imprinted 
upon it that she wore above it. ‘How superior to 
those assertive diamonds most people wear, he thought : 
her ring is like her—of plain unassuming gold with just 
sufficient pattern on it to individualise it.’ 

She noted his glance, and brightened to a semblance of 
vivacity. ‘You are looking at my old ring,’ she said. ‘It 
is an heirloom in my husband’s family; it has mounted 
guard over wedding-rings for more than a hundred years. 
See here is the posy inside it ;” and as she took it off he 
noted its finely worn appeerance, its shape curved to fit 
the finger, and not aggressively round like the modern 
ring. 

‘May I hold it?’ he said, and took it from her, and 
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held it up in his long nervous fingers, ‘I like these old 
rings ; they seem to me fitly to epitomise the old-fashioned 
woman. She had a gracious adaptability, and fitted herself 
about a man’s heart just as this ring does about your 
finger. The modern woman—like the modern ring—is 
always the same: round, assertive, and complete. She 
never adapts herself to any one. Allow me,’ and he 
returned it to her with a bow full of antique gallantry. 

There was a meliow flavour about their host’s old 
Burgundy. It tempered the unquiet mind agreeably, and 
filled their silence with serenity. 

A ravishing entrée came next—speech were an insult to 
it—and as they partook of it the last uneasy fear forsook 
him, and her thoughtful eyes betrayed a fine content. 

‘You do not care for too much conversation, he said 
insinuatingly. 

‘It depends.’ she said. ‘1 think people are too fond of 
talking nowadays. It is all because the magazines say 
conversation is a lost art, and people try to prove it a 
mistake. We need interludes of silence to breed our 
fancy in.’ 

‘How delightful!’—and he felt almost gay. ‘She 
would not quote my essay on “Silence’’ so casually did 
she know she was talking to the author.’ 

‘I agree with you, he said aloud. ‘The only conversa- 
tion I thoroughly appreciate is that of children.’ 

Her face lit up at once. ‘ Are they not delicious?’ she 
said. 

‘Now, he thought, ‘ for the customary anecdote.’ Aloud, 
‘I am sure you are a mother.’ 

‘I have two children—a little boy and a girl.’ 

‘And the little boy?’ He had noted the differing 
inflections in her voice. 

She flushed faintly and her eyes fell. ‘He is my little 
boy,’ she said in a low tone, ‘and that is all about it.’ 

He was at once content. How could he dream of 
this exceptional woman giving way to the customary 
anecdote ? 

‘It is a great deal,’ he responded gently. ‘I know how 
it feels. It is like reading again a book you read twenty 
years ago and have forgot, but as you read it all comes 
before you again. Boys are usually like their mothers—I 
am sure yours is.’ And his kindly glance seemed to say 
that in that case the boy had done well. 

Across the table a vivacious lady with carefully curled 
hair and judiciously tinted complexion whispered to the 
man beside her, ‘ Look at Justin Crawford: I never saw 
him talk so much before ! ’ 

When the sweets came she partook of them with a lively 
greed that rather diverted Mr. Crawford, ‘I am sure,’ he 
said, ‘ you like both sugar and milk in your tea.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ How delightfully usual!’ And he sighed with content. 
‘I am sorry I shall not see you upstairs afterwards. I do 
like a woman who takes both sugar and milk—it’s so much 
less trouble.’ 

‘Are you not coming up afterwards? 
surprised—disappointed. 

The scared look came back to his short-sighted eyes for 
a little. ‘I—I have a standing engagement at my club 
immediately after dinner,’ he said. 

‘Come up to-night.’ And the grey eyes looked soft 
persuasion at him. 

‘I shall, he began magnanimously; then, his courage 
failing him, he added, ‘ for ten minutes.’ 

Shortly afterwards there was the usual rustle of skirts 
the agreeable patter on the stairs, the echo of a feminine 
laugh, and presently the distant rumble of the piano. 

As a rule, this was a time of unutterable relief to Justin 
Crawford. Fate had made him a popular novelist—nature 
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had denied him the hardihood to endure its social conse- 
quences. He had been tethered to so many admiring 
women during dinners that season that the festal meal 
had come to be a matter of mortal dread to him. Any- 
where else he could escape, but not at dinner. To-night, 
however, he had enjoyed himself at least in a negative 
way—he had been let alone and allowed to talk or be 
silent as he pleased. 

When he went upstairs he found his late companion 
lying on a curved chair at the half-opened window. He 
went over beside her and peered out into the dark. They 
were almost at the corner of a busy thoroughfare. It had 
been wet, and the lamplight glimmered across the pave- 
ment. Beyond was the dim greenness of trees, and the 
scent of wet May floated across to them. The moon hung 
apart, incurious, behind a veil of yellow vapour, and as 
they looked Big Ben struck the third quarter. 

There was a clatter of cups and saucers behind them. 

‘I am ready ’—and the grey eyes smiled demurely— 
‘for my cup of tea,’ 

‘Ten minutes,’ he said as he went to fetch it, ‘is not a 
very long time.’ 

He sat down beside her at the window. ‘Do you see 
that seat just inside the Park gate?’ 

‘No, she said wonderingly. ‘What good sight you 
must have!’ 

‘Short-sighted people always see well far away. There 
is a pair of lovers over there, and they see the coloured 
lamp-shades and hear the music here, and they think it 
very fine indeed ; but do you think they would come in if 
we asked them?’ 

She looked a little puzzled, but he did not heed her— 
he liked a person he could forget, and he went on talking 
to himself as it were: ‘No, they are better where they 
are. The scent of the May is stronger there, and the 
darkness is a kindly cloak. I should like to go over there 
myself, only with a whimsical flash of the short-sighted 
eyes—‘I should be alone, and so I should not require an 
umbrella as they do.’ 

No doubt he was talking nonsense, but the perception 
of it visible in her eyes recalled him to himself. He 
finished his tea and took the cups away. When he came 
back he said diffidently, ‘Good-night, Mrs. , and 
paused. He had not caught her name, and rather wished 
to know it. 

She noted his expectancy, but for some season did not 
respond, A little flush that rose in her cheeks was the 
only sign she made of having understood. ‘ Good-night, 

Mr. Crawford,’ she said. 





He bowed and went away, but as he went downstairs 
he said to himself, ‘She knew my name after all, and yet 
she never mentioned my novels or worried me in any way. 
A wonderful woman!’ 


An hour afterwards Mrs. Willie Danvers was seated in 
her tiny drawing-room, having a cigarette and a ca/é noir 
with her husband—or, as she preferred to call him, her 
‘chum.’ 
~ ©And how did you get on with your interview?’ he 
asked, 

‘ Beautifully—he never knew it was going on. He just 
prattled away about the old and the new women, children, 
cups of tea, lovers and umbrellas, and I distilled heaps of 
copy from him. Now and again, though, I didn’t quile 
know what he was driving at’—and again her clear grey 
eyes assumed that far-away look that had interested Justin 
Crawford so much. 

‘I am not surprised,’ said Mr. Danvers drily. There is 
a fine casual contempt about husbands at times. 

Fanny Dovatas. 
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ODETTE—TWO VARIETY SHOWS 


EF  einsecy from any question of its interpretation, there 

are two good reasons why Qded/e should never rank 
with Sardou’s best and most representative work. Firstly, 
it is a kind of problem-play without any clearly discernible 
moral ; in the second place, it is fatally lacking in that 
quality of vigorous concentration which is so strong an 
element in the success of other plays from the same 
cunning hand. The audiences of Odelle find themselves 
confronted by an insoluble and rather irritating enigma : 
What is it that the author is seeking to maintain? Is he 
inviting sympathy or condemnation for the wronged hus- 
band, who refuses to seek legal release from the wife who 
has betrayed him? Is it pity or loathing that he demands 
for the wretched wife, who drags her husband's name to 
the lowest depths of degradation, and to whom nothing 
appeals but the purity and innocence of the daughter, to 
whom she is a stranger? Hard as it is to realise that a 
playwright could have fastened upon such a theme in 
sheer lightness of heart, without any design of pointing a 
moral or defending a thesis, there is no clear indication 
of the motive—if any—which inspired Sardou’s choice of 
the subject of this play. And even to those who care no 
jot about problems, demanding nothing but a well-made 
and interesting drawing-room drama, Odette could never be 
anything but a trial and a disappointment, The skilful 
and well-written English version now revived at the 
Princess’s Theatre does all that could reasonably be ex- 
pected in the way of moderating the tedium and diffuse- 
ness of a work that does grave injustice to its author's 
reputation. But it is doubtful if acting of the highest 
order could make the play tolerable even in its judiciously 
edited English form. Madame Modjeska, fine actress as 
she was, did her best for it years ago, with indifferent 
results; and no amount of appeals, however skilful, will 
ever secure the reversal of the verdict then recorded. In 
the present instance the acting, so far as the title-part is 
concerned, is too absurd to call for serious criticism, Mrs. 
Anna Ruppert deserves all the sympathy that it is possible 
to extend toa victim of misplaced self-confidence. The 
obvious questions how this enterprising lady came to 
imagine herself in the character of Odette, and why her 
friends did not dissuade her —by force, if necessary —from 
making the attempt, are perhaps of more direct interest 
to the psychologist than to the dramatic critic. The 
crudest of amateurs may reveal some gleams of histrionic 
promise in partial atonement for inevitable faults of inex- 
perience ; but an actress wholly lacking in power, pathos, 
presence, grace, and dignity of bearing has no such com- 
pensation to offer. Suffering under the additional dis. 
advantage of a voice almost as unmanageable as that other 
American organ which accompanies Odette’s final exit- 
speech, Mrs. Ruppert is able to suggest little by her per- 
formance, except the gravity of her mistake in the choice 
of a new vocation. Mr. Charles Warner's strenuous, if 
somewhat spasmodic, efforts to indicate suppressed emotion 
receive their full meed of appreciation ; but the produc. 
tion as a whole fails to justify, or even explain, the boldness 
of its promoters, 

Of the two new variety plays lately brought to town 
from the provinces, the ‘Claude Duval’ travesty is perhaps 
the more noteworthy. In itself, the piece is neither 
better nor worse than the average of its kind. Its virtue 
lies in the fact that it provides a serviceable medium for 
the characteristic antics of Mr. Arthur Roberts, whom it 
enables to appear in the customary succession of ludicrous 
disguises. As usual, Mr. Roberts monopolises stage, play, 
and audience in his wonted uncompromising fashion. But 
it is only fair to recognise that his admirers love to have it 
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so, and that his feats of mimicry are sufficiently droll and 
observant to afford a plausible excuse for his persistent 
appropriation of the scene. To those who appreciate this 
kind of clever fooling, his impersonation of a flirting 
barmaid may be specially commended. The piece has 
some pretty and sparkling music, for which Mr, John 
Crook and Mr. Lionel Monckton are jointly responsible. 
A Trip to Chinatown is a feeble American absurdity of the 
semi-acrobatic order, with the orthodox incoherent story, 
and even more than the orthodox amount of ‘ inarticulate 
dumb show and noise.’ Dreary buffoonery and an absolute 
Jack of wit or humour are the chief characteristics of this 
latest specimen of Transatlantic ‘ variety,’ whose exploiters 
have evidently the lowest possible opinion of the intelli- 
gence of London audiences. Mr. R. G. Knowles, who 
is the most prominent member of the company at Toole’s 
Theatre, has considerable comic talent, which is quite 
thrown away upon this pointless and melancholy rubbish, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘LIBERTY OR LICENCES’ 


[To the Editor of Ze National Observer] 
London, 3rd October, 1894. 

Sik,—Would Mr. Hawke like me to admit that all the 
Nonconformists worth talking about and all decent Church 
men are members of the Anti-gambling League? I should be 
charmed to do so. And he has taken my criticisms on the 
League so amiably, so rationally that he can claim all the 
Roman Catholics, Theosophists, Mohammedans, Esoteric 
Buddhists, Swedenborgians, Fetich-worshippers, Confucians, 
Mormons, Positivists if he chooses. I will grant him that the 
League is the Salt of the Earth : keeping, of course, my private 
interpretation of the term. 

But why does he not teach the Salt of the Earth to be as 
reasonable as himself? Why does he allow Mr. Stead or Mr. 
Stead’s like to preach against gambling as if it were worse than 
the worst crime in the calendar, which, one understands, is the 
desecration of the Sabbath ? One can argue with Mr. Hawke. 
The objection to my suggested compromise is of little moment. 
There is no just cause or impediment why there should not be 
one law for the rich and another for the poor. Or, to put it more 
correctly : amongst rich men, betting is a luxury and should be 
treated as such; among poor men it is a misdemeanour, and 
should be treated as such, but not as a ‘disorderly evil.’ Let 
Mr. Hawke attack the rich gambler with moral suasion and the 
poor with pains and penalties. The matter is apt for com- 
promise, for if persons of standing had no bookmakers to bet 
with the door would stand open to sharpers and blacklegs: and 
men who had lost would plunge to recover themselves more 
heavily than they do now. All extreme positions are, as Mr. 
Hawke says, intelligible. They are also ridiculous and un- 
practical. 

If Mr. Hawke by compromise or in another way can put 
down betting among the lower classes he will have earned the 
thanks of those gamblers who have some revenue and who 
will continue to bet, law or no law, for the democratisation of 
the vice—if you choose to call it so—will ere long make it the 
sole property of clerks, counterjumpers and tenth rate actors. 
What is the good of having dukes and wealth if birth or 
prosperity does not enable one to do harmless, unnecessary 
things forbidden to ordinary people? You may know. 1 
don’t.—I am, etc., THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


REVIEWS 
A SOCIALIST HALF-WAY HOUSE 


Socialism : Its Nature, Strength, and Weakness. By RICHARD 
T. ELy, Ph.D., LL.D. London : Sonnenschein. 


This book is worth reading, though it has numerous defects. 
In the first place, Professor Ely, being an American, writes 
from an essentially Transatlantic standpoint. He has studied 
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with care the German and English authorities on Socialism, 
but his illustrations are drawn chiefly from the United States, 
and many of them deal with phenomena unknown to English 
readers. Secondly, though a fairly clear thinker, ‘he uses 
definitions rather wildly. Thus, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, Communism means with him either a society based on 
the Commune, or one employing community of goods. Again, 
his distinction between natural and artificial monopolies seems 
capable of improvement, since he includes under the first head 
railways, which are certainly not natural products, and which 
need not be monopolies. Thirdly, Professor Ely seems 
disposed to pick and choose between the various Socialist 
tenets until his presentment of Socialism becomes unduly 
eclectic. For instance, he holds that the gospel does not neces- 
sarily imply the entire abolition of private property, or of 
money. Nevertheless, both these doctrines obtain in Germany, 
and Herr Richter has made excellent sport of the labour-check 
in his ‘ Pictures of the Socialistic Future.’ However, Professor 
Ely would doubtless answer that, confronted by various creeds, 
he has been compelled to resort to selection and rejection. He 
seems, nevertheless, to understate the influence of the Marx 
school, which at least has logic on its side, though it proceeds 
from very unwarrantable premises. Also he commits the 
curious mistake of taking the Fabians at their own valuation. 
It appears that ‘fifty or sixty members of the Society are 
editors or journalists of one sort or another, and they let no 
opportunity slip of working in their ideas.’ We know them 
not, and, in any case, they stand convicted of dishonesty. 
Besides, the description given on page 146 of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw as an earnest enthusiast will amuse nobody more than 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Professor Ely’s presentment of the strength and weakness of 
Socialism is reasonably impartial, if we accept his very dubious 
position that its more iniquitous features can be ignored. He 
allows that its votaries regard the present far too hopelessly 
and the future far too hopefully. At the same time, his own 
views of the condition of the masses must be censured as unduly 
pessimistic. Thus, he tacitly adopts ‘General’ Booth’s state- 
ments with regard to the ‘submerged tenth, though Mr. Loch, 
of the Charity Organisation Society, has proved conclusively 
that the fraction should be divided by four at least. Again, he 
dilates upon the evils of competition without laying sufficient 
stress upon the benefits received by the consumer. At least 
competition means cheap goods, and adulteration is less likely 
to occur under a system of commercial rivalry than after the 
establishment of monopolies. Human nature being human 
nature, the inevitable tendency with unchallenged producers is 
to grow careless as to the quality of their wares. We agree 
with Professor Ely that Socialism has indirectly acted as a 
useful corrective to fanatical Utilitarianism. At the same time, 
religion is a safer vehicle for the injunction of our duty towards 
our neighbours, and the belief cannot be accepted simply 
because it happens to touch upon ennobling ideas. The ugly 
facts remain that Socialism cannot be attained by the present 
generation at least without a revolution, whence might arise 
Despetism or even Anarchy, and that it would create far more 
evils than it would cure. If private undertakings were nation- 
alised without compensation, the community would commit 
wholesale robbery ; if compensation were paid, the mere dis- 
bursement of interest would plunge the State into bankruptcy. 
Again, the attempt to equalise the unequal must end in igno- 
minious failure. Some occupations will always remain more 
unpleasant than others, and no human intellect can conceive 
an absolutely fair distribution of labour. Miners would not be 
better off if they worked for the State and not for the capitalist. 
On the contrary, their grievances would become offences against 
a power both able and willing to coerce, and strikes or desertions 
would be followed by servitude. Besides, Socialism, if realised, 
would imply the removal of every check upon the marriage of 
the thriftless and worthless. A cretinised race would be the 
result, and superfluous mouths would not receive meat from 
heaven because industries had passed under common control. 
Socialism, in short, is not a levelling up but a dragging down. 
Professor Ely has set forth some of these objections with much 
force, but he has been led to extenuate others through a pardon- 
able desire to do justice to both sides. 

The writer's advocacy of cautious advances in the direction of 
Socialism applies with greater force to the United States than 
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to England. He recognises, sensibly enough, that agriculture 
demands far too close and constant attention to prosper under 
general management. Again, he sees that a wide step separates 
the concentration of industries in large factories from their 
organisation as branches of the Civil Service. But he would 
place railways under State control on the ground that the com- 
petition, from which the public is supposed to derive benefit, 
exists in name only, and is invariably followed by amalgama- 
tion. Here at least we do not suffer toa like extent, and the 
rivalry of the lines running to the North has produced a 
material acceleration of service. Besides the bane of American 
railways is that they have served as an excuse for stock-jobbing, 
and it does not follow that their management would be 
improved if undertaken by the Government. In Germany 
State ownership works fairly well, because the administration is 
honest, but Professor Ely’s laudations of the Australian system 
are largely discounted by the report of the Victorian Tariff 
Board. The temptation is, of course, to employ too much 
labour on the one hand, and to cut down fares until profits 
vanish on the other. As for Professor Ely’s other nostrums 
they include factory legislation, which we have already, and 
Kindergartens, which hardly go to the root of our social discon- 
tents. His remarks on the endowment of hospitals and the 
organisation of charities are well and forcibly put. But we 
cannot accept his political reforms, even while allowing that 
the wants of the United States are not as ours. The referen- 
dum would merely give machine-politics one chance the more, 
and the experience of Switzerland shows that it is utilised over 
the most absolute trivialities. Again proportional representa- 
tion looks admirable on paper, but in practice it would mean 
the rule of the faddist. Under that system a party would 
certainly have been returned to further the cause of the Tich- 
borne Claimant, and another to procure the release of Mrs. 
Maybrick. Professor Ely’s speculations are decidedly of the 
armchair order, and, though not an out-and-out Socialist, he 
places too deep a confidence in theories and schemes for the 
amelioration of Society. ‘There is no contrivance of human 
wisdom, wrote Burke with shining sagacity, ‘which can 
accomplish perfection.’ 


A NEW HISTORY OF ROME 


A History of Rome to the Battle of Actium. By EvELYN 
SHIRLEY SHUCKBURGH, MA., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College. With Maps and Plans. London: Macmillan. 


Those of us who were classically suckled on the ‘ Student’s 
Rome’ may perhaps remember occasional qualms and puking 
when the dietary of the sometime Dean of Christ Church 
proved less digestible than usual. Yet Dean Liddell’s History 
had notable virtues, and is still of those works, blessed amongst 
authors, which are called ‘text-books’ and carry enviable 
annual royalties. But gratitude to old allies may not blind us 
to the merits of movi homines, and we must frankly confess that 
those who begin their study of Roman history with Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s new work are in a singularly happy case. To say that 
it is a great deal more interesting than the modern novel isa 
poor recommendation, It holds the attention fixed from first 
to last, and as we put it down our regret is that the Battle of 
Actium was so unconscionably premature in bringing the 
narrative to a close. Mr. Shuckburgh writes excellent lucid 
English, groups his facts clearly, and displays nothing of that 
objectionable habit of reading modern politics in ancient 
history. He has evidently spared no pains to master his 
authorities, and his references to the original sources at the 
end of each chapter will be use‘ul to the student, though we 
confess we should have liked to have seen references also to 
modern authorities where the subject has been worked out in 
greater decail and with more literary charm. Clear and con- 
vincing as Mr. Shuckburgh is as a rule, he is absolutely 
modern; and in history ‘modernity’ means a careful ex- 
clusion of enthusiasm. Now this 1s all very well in a text- 
book for students and sixth forms, but the lover of historical 
literature yearns sometimes for the personal note of the 
great writer, both ancient and modern, and it would have 
been a distinct improvement if to his references to Polybius 
and Livy, Diodorus and Plutarch, the author had added a 
note here and there to tell us where to turn for a mode:n 
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rendering of the subject on the grand scale. In describing seven 
hundred years of momentous history in seven hundred pages 
there is little space for characterisation, and one misses the 
sympathetic delineation of the leaders’ personality which can 
only be founded in roomier and more leisurely works. Never- 
theless, though it is difficult to discover Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
admiration for any of the heroes of ancient Rome, he is 
scrupulously fair to most, and in spite of his adherence to the 
calmly balanced attitude of the modern historian—to whom 
brilliancy and eloquence are synonyms for inaccuracy—he 
contrives to carry his reader attentively with him from 
beginning to end. 

Modern as he is, Mr. Shuckburgh, we are delighted to see, 
declines to follow Ihne in a wholesale rejection of most of the 
history before the invasion of Pyrrhus. He gives us all the old 
legends of the kings and many another favourite story which 
criticism has sometimes rashly rejected. He does not cite 
them as accurate history, but, on the other hand, he declines 
to set them aside as deliberate fiction. Whilst warning the 
reader that no contemporary, or even nearly contemporary, 
evidence is forthcoming for the early history of Rome, he 
shrewdly remarks that ‘a story is not disproved by the fact 
that the relators of it were born many years or even centuries 
after the alleged events, who may have had sources of informa- 
tion of which we know nothing. It is only shown to be un- 
supported by sufficient evidence to demand credit. It seems 
hard, again, to believe that the whole history was, as some 
think, deliberstely invented by late Greek sophists to flatter 
the vanity of the Romans. For, in the first place, when the 
story first appeared it seems doubtful whether Rome was yet 
important enough to invite such flattery from Greeks ; and, in 
the second place, though mistakes and even deliberate falsifica- 
tions are common enough in all literature, a wholesale and 
impudent invention of an entire history is contrary to our 
experience.’ After considering such evidence as the Romans 
possessed, though we do not now, Mr. Shuckburgh is disposed 
to agree with them in their belief that the old legends form ‘an 
account which, if not literally exact, was yet in its main outlines 
reasonable and worthy to be regarded as history.’ As each 
legend comes up, he takes the reader into his confidence, 
discusses its probability, and gives the reasons for his judgment ; 
and though this method slightly bieaks the continuity of the 
narrative, it undoubtedly tends to put the student on good 
terms with his instructor. 

The preface forestalls the criticism that the constitutional 
development of Rome has been subordinated to her conquests. 
Such a criticism would never have been advanced in these 
pages. We hold with Vergil that Rome’s work in the world was 
primarily parcere sudbjectis et debellare superbos, and but for her 
conquests there would be less profit in the study of her consti- 
tution. We have little sympathy with the modern un-English 
fad that battles are mere inconsiderable episodes in national 
history, and that it is much more important to ascertain when 
rushlights gave place to tallow candles and carpets supplanted 
straw in the British economy. These are the things that make 
some modern histories so portentously dull; and if English 
history without battles is stupid, what would a history of 
Rome be like without its Scipio and its Punic wars, its Casar 
and Pompey? Mr. Shuckburgh is to be congratulated on his 
wisdom in deciding that ‘a history of Rome and her mission in 
the world cannot be other than a warlike one.’ And he is par- 
ticularly good in his wars. The account of Hannibal's and 
Scipio’s campaigns are among his very best chapters; and if 
Cvesar’s conquests are inevitably compressed into something of 
a catalogue, the Jugurthine war reads like a romance. Nor 
can it be fairly said that Mr, Shuckburgh is inattentive to con- 
stitutional history. Chapters viii. and xiii. give an excellent 
summary of this part of the subject, and in chapter xxvi. we 
have a vivid description of town and country life, the latter 
founded, of course, upon M. Porcius Cato. Altogether, the 
balance has been skilfully held between Imperialism and 
domesticity. 

A word must be said as to the careful arrangement and 
typographical details of this scholarly book. A marginal sum- 
mary, with dates, isan invaluable feature ; the tables of colonies 
and population at the head of each chapter help the reader to 
appreciate the growth of the empire, and the lists of authorities 
at the end of the chapters, with their dates, and references to 
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the sections bearing upon the subject, enable the student to 
check the author’s statements, whilst they testify to the breadth 
and thoroughness of his researches. We have noticed very 
few misprints. ‘ Mytilene’ on page 695 is possibly intentional 
though unusual. On page 734 the marginal summary has 
‘Crassus’ in error for Cassius. In the index there are 
generally cross references for popular names : but Crassus has 
to be searched for under Licinius alone. The grouping together 
of all the gens under the family name in the index is perhaps 
hardly worth while at the expense of ready reference. Once 
only have we found Mr. Shuckburgh’s well of English defiled, 
but it is a bad example: he tells us, p. 405, that the worship of 
Apollo ‘ seems at first not to have caught on at Rome.’ It is 
only in a footnote, however, that he allows himself to descend 
to such depths. 


A GLASGOW TOURIST 
Highland Cousins. By WILLIAM BLACK. London: Low. 


If it be true, as they tell us, that all the stories have been told, 
then must Mr. William Black’s be the oftenest told of all. He 
has used most of them several times himself, and what are 
now his were rather common property before: the best in this 
kind are but shadows and the shadows of shadows. Once you 
have the formulz the trick of them is as easy as How d’ye do. 
Here follows Mr. Black’s favourite scheme. He and She 
travel in the Highlands, examining the scenery with a 
most praiseworthy diligence. Consequently they fall in love. 
The story might very well end here; but the public expects 
three volumes, so it doesn’t. He and She misunderstand one 
another or part for some reason or other. Any reason that is 
strong enough to part them will do. He goes away and takes 
almost certainly to literature, writes himself immediately into 
a reputation, usually by quarterly reviewing. For the sake of 
variety He may take to drink: She never does. He has been 
known to commit poker. It is essential that he should be 
broken down either by overwork or dissipation, and also that he 
should remember at length the scenery he has seen. Mean- 
while She goes on with the scenery. She also repines. Now 
you understand why He had to break down. If He did not 
break down, He would not return as he does for his health’s 
sake, and She would repine herself to nothing. They meet 
again, of course, and are married, and the tale ends witha 
triumphant march past of the scenery. It is essential that 
one of the characters should be ‘pawky.’ We never know 
which is the ‘ pawky’ one, but we always read on in the confi- 
dence that Mr. Black will not deceive us. There 7s a pawky 
character in each of his books, though we may know it not. 
Also several Highlanders must be in the story. To turn an 
ordinary character into a Highlander Mr. Black gives him a 
Gaelic name and makes him say ‘ whateffer’ at every oppor- 
tunity. If he does not say ‘whateffer’ you may be sure that 
he has not a Gaelic name. Mr. Black permits himself but one 
variation on his formula. She may be unworthy of Him. In 
this case they examine just as much scenery as in the other ; 
but the Highlanders, as befits the gravity of the crisis, do not 
say ‘ whateffer’ quite so often. 

In Highland Cousins Mr. Black has evidently strained after 
originality. The result of his endeavour is not very encourag- 
ing, for, in effect, he has done no more than combine his two 
formule ; and instead of writing about winds and waves and 
waters he has attempted to present the manners and customs 
of a Highland town. The hero is the usual hard-working Scot 
of his former works, who knows a little German, talks it now 
and again, becomes famous by writing a quarterly review article, 
and loves a worthless She. Now the worthless She has a habit 
of looking into shop windows, and the moral of the tale shows 
that this is a very bad habit. From looking into the windows 
she takes to visiting the counter, and having sunk so low, what 
could be less surprising than that she should steal? Her first 
theft is accidentally suggested by the person whom we take to 
be the ‘pawky’ character, and the tale is therefore a warning 
against pawkiness. It is after her marriage that the young 
person is run in; and Mr. Black only preserves her from the 
vice of Sabbath-breaking by killing her off in prison, leaving 
the way clear for the very goodiest of all goody girls. It is 
comforting to reflect that, like Charley's Aunt, none of these 
characters have any children to speak of. 
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It will be seen that Mr. Black has most conscientiously 
striven after novelty. But it would seem as if he had 
worked out a number of characters for himself, and hurled 
them on to the stage whenever he wanted a change of 
tone. The best actors in the tale have absolutely nothing 
to do with the plot. Lauchie MacIntyre, a tipsy shoe- 
maker, who is always preaching on the sin of drunkenness, 
comes from the country of screaming farce. He is quite 
the funniest person Mr. Black has ever imagined ; yet his catch- 
words soon become a weariness. ‘The person who is evidently 
meant to be the villain of the plot disappears when the 
book is half finished with a threat in his mouth, a threat that 
never bears fruit. But Mr. Black probably had a reason for 
this quite apart from the story. The hero’s father appears 
needlessly, and then disappears for ever. The two golf 
matches, the most tedious ever played, seem to have strayed 
from the pages of the Glasgow comic paper, whatever its name 
may be. If they represent the manner in which golf is played 
at ‘Duntroone,’ Mr. Black’s experience must have been less 
pleasant than ours. The scene in which the poachers, led 
by a youth of quality, assemble to drive deer out of a forest, 
is excellent as a beginning. But nothing comes of it. And 
nothing comes of the farcical incident of Prince Beelzebub, 
which is admirable so far as it goes, Everybody who 
has passed through ‘ Duntroone’ must know the place that 
Mr. Black has half concealed and half revealed. But this 
tale shows nothing but what Mr. George Moore would call 
the externalities of ‘Duntroone.’ It shows no more than any 
tourist might have shown who had stayed longer in the place 
than most tourists do, and had the bad taste to turn what he 
saw intocomic copy. Mr. Black, in a word, does not thoroughly 
appreciate the Celtic character, which is supposed to be his 
line of business. His Celts talk to one another as they might 
talk to an Englishman or toa ‘daundering Glasgow body.’ 
Nothing reveals this defect in the book so strongly as his un- 
sympathetic portrait of the thieving heroine. We would not be 
understood as arguing that he ought to have condoned her 
crime: we do argue that he ought to have been at the trouble 
to work out the girl’s psychology more completely and intelli- 
gently than he has done. But Highland Cousins is no more 
than a clever piece of hack-work, unworthy even of Mr. Black’s 
reputation. And we strongly suspect that he has been playing 
Dodo. It seems to us asif he had a team parily composed of 
characters and partly of portraits to drive, and they got rather 
beyond the control of his gentle rein. One person especially, 
whether by accident or of set purpose, is so amazingly like a 
gentleman well-known at ‘ Duntroone’ that it can scarcely fail 
to give pain, for he is set in a vulgar and rather unfavourable 
light. And if ‘Duntroone’ takes itself to be like Mr. Black’s 
representation, we are rather sorry for its inhabitants. The 
scenery is much as usual, but the Aros Castle is surely too 
swift to be a Highland steamer. 


FICTION 


The Green Carnation (London: Heinemann) is a society 
novel, full of epigram and folly such as are affected by a 
certain middle-class circle. It is obviously a skit—not ona 
single book, as the title would seem to suggest, but upon Society 
in general, and on a certain much advertised figure in the 
stratum of social London which lives and has its being in the 
columns of society journals. Published anonymously—the 
method of the novel suggests an author of some expe- 
rience who has carefully read the works of Mr. Benson. 
It is clever, superficial, somewhat profane, and on the 
whole amusing, though the tall talk occasionally misses fire 
and wearies. The witticisms chiefly provocative of laughter 
are unfortunately not always quite new, such as Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s criticism of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Hamlet. There 
are half a dozen such gleams of humour which have shone 
upon us before and pass current in the fashionable jargon of 
the day. The title of the book will no doubt have raised the 
hopes of the authoress of a much-read recent novel, and it is 
with a sense of profound gratitude towards its author that we 
find Zhe Green Carnation to be entirely free from connection 
with any other abnormally coloured flower. The carnation in 
guestion is a dyed flower worn by a clique of young men who 
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ape their leader in other equally artificial details of existence, 
and in this respect the sarcasm and irony of the book is a 
high-class piece of work. Never is the boundary of pure 
comedy overstepped—never does the author give way to the 
temptation of raising a laugh by a lapse into mere farce. The 
portrait is never spiteful and it is never a caricature. Indeed 
Mr. Oscar Wilde will probably be able to read it with amuse- 
ment and accept itwith equanimity as an excellent advertisement. 
We cannot exonerate the author of Zhe Green Carnation from 
some profanity and a most lamentable display of bad taste in 
criticising openly and by name many authors, actors, clergymen 
and other persons notorious in London circles. This may be 
daring, and as such will probably be successful, but the taste of 
it is more than questionable. The book is chiefly composed of 
the conversations of Esmé Amarinth, Mrs. Windsor, Madame 
Vattesi, Lord Reggie and other persons who will probably be 
recognised through their thin disguise, and their talk is 
admirably constructed (still within the lines of legitimate 
burlesque) on the fashionable slang and indecorum of the day 
which pass among some as conversational brilliancy. The 
book is certainly more entertaining than its predecessors in the 
Pioneer Series, and has the great merit of being entirely free 
from the taint of New Womanhood. It will, we venture to 
predict, be widely read, but will hardly succeed in raising a 
libel action as care is taken to criticise the persons 
mentioned only in their public capacity, and the restrictions 
uttered by Mr. Amarinth and Madame Vattesi may be held 
legally to pass as fair comment. 

Bruno the Conscrift (London: WHutchinson) by Marie 
Hutcheson is a pretty little story of Fiesole with all the time- 
honoured attributes of modern Italian fiction as understood by 
most English writers of it. We have our old friend ‘ Beppo’ 
of course—the simple-minded peasant of picturesque appear- 
ance who is duly deceived by the beautiful and heartless 
Tuscan maid. Who does not know Beppo ?—introduced to us 
by Ouida and harped upon by a thousand lady-writers since. 
We have the village priest who blesses everybody—we have 
the jolly, heavy father who keeps an ‘osteria’ or a ‘trattoria’ 
—the complaining grandmother who may or may not have the 
evil-eye—the good industrious girl who hangs out the wash 
and fails to catch the hero's fancy. They form a gallery of 
their own—these modern Italian peasants of fiction. They all 
use the same Italian swear-words, and they bear not the 
slightest resemblance to the real peasants of Northern Italy, 
who are by no means an ideal race. The men in real life are 
lazy and cunning—the maidens are not cleanly and rarely 
attract the eye by their beauty. Life in Tuscany and 
Lombardy is by no means so ideal as life in an English 
village where a certain self-restraint and an old-fashioned notion 
of honour still obtain. But we must have our annual crop of 
Italian novels and here is one of them—very good in its way. 
The waxworks are trotted out ; Beppo and Beatrice, Giovanni 
and old Nonna, the Padre and the practical vineyard with real 
grapes, are again placed upon the stage and play their parts. 
Bruno the Conscrift is not a tale of much plot and has 
apparently been written against the system of conscription 
which by the way is fast making men of the most effeminate of 
European races. Bruno has a taste for sculpture and has the 
misfortune to draw a bad number. He faints at the idea of 
leaving home and becoming a soldier. His manner of receiving 
this temporary reverse in fortune completely alienates all 
sympathy ; for he whines and weeps at the thought of five 
years’ soldiering which the reader feels is just what he wants to 
make a man of him. Bruno dies—practically of homesickness— 
and dear old Beppo marries Beatrice. The tale is well told and 
one feels that Miss Hutcheson knows the country which she 
describes, if her acquaintance with the people is only slight. 

Adam d’Herestal’s Our Discordant Life (London: Digby) is 
an unobjectionable if longwinded story, in which few readers 
will be interested. Its redeeming point is that it is written in 
grammatical English and has no glaring errors of taste or 
morals. And this when one comes to think of it, in the 
age of the Society Novel, is much. So much that if Adam 
d’Herestal would get a good plot and stick to it—keeping it ever 
present before him as a complete whole—and would resist his 
tendency to discursiveness and model his work more, we are 
almost inclined to believe that he might some day write a 
tolerable tale. 
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A GOLDEN HARVEST 


Poems. By SARAH PIATT. London: Longmans. 


‘The re-publication by Messrs. Longmans, in two charming 
volumes, of Mrs. Piatt’s poems, is an event not only to be 
chronicled with approval by the reviewer, but to call for the 
sympathetic recognition of all those who have from time to time 
enjoyed the separate appearances of her wholesome and 
humorous muse. We have here, in the daintiest possible form, 
all the author’s verse hitherto published in this country, with 
the unexplained exception of one book relating to her residence 
in Ireland entitled An Enchanted Castle and Other Poems, but 
with many additional pieces now, it is to be presumed, for the 
first time permanently offered to the reading public. Mrs. 
Piatt is admittedly su generis, and her work has the value 
which always attaches to what is first-hand and original in art. 
Her tender womanliness is perhaps not the least of her attrac- 
tions, in these days especially, when what are called ‘feminine 
qualities’ are temporarily at a discount. It is not long since 
we gave a cordial greeting to the poetry of one whose marked 
literary ability in no way detracted from her personal charm— 
that adorable wife and mother Helen, Lady Dufferin. Mrs. 
Piatt’s volumes deserve a no less warm welcome, and will 
assuredly receive it. It is in her intimate knowledge of children 
that this author’s genius perhaps displays itself to the best 
advantage. The queer operations of their undeveloped minds 
are no secret to her. How admirably the illogical wishes of 
one of our small tyrants are expressed in such lines as these, 
called ‘I want it yesterday’! 


‘Come take the flower—it is not dead; 
‘Twas kept in dew the soft night through.’ 
‘I will not have it now,’ he said; 
‘I want it yesterday, I do.’ 


‘It is as red, it is as sweet ’— 
With angry tears he turned away, 
Then flung it fiercely at his feet, 
And said, ‘I want it—yesterday |’ 
And what a discriminating touch is apparent in A 7riumph of 
Travel, where the storied splendours of Edinburgh, which have 
thrilled the grown-up sight-seers to the inmost fibre of their 
being, produce no other effect than that of boredom upon their 
boyish companion. His candid confession of what he really 
liked is irresistibly comic : 
No whit the seven-years’ stranger cared ; 
As under gables high and still 
Yhrough immemorial dust he fared, 


He spoke his heart out with a will: 


‘I'm tired of Holyrood, that’s what! 
\nd all the other things,’ he said ; 
‘ There's nothing in it! She is not ; 
J] mean Queen Mary, She is dead, 


‘I'm glad I did just one thing there.’ 

(In vain they showed him ‘ Rizzio’s bluid.’) 
*] put my hand on every chair 

Vhat said ‘Don't Touch" at Holyrood !’ 


When once one begins quoting Mrs. Piatt, however, it is 
difficult to stop. There is a compactness about her most suc- 
cessful work which is particularly tempting. ‘The Answer of 
the Gardener’ has this characteristic in perfection, and so have 
‘Comfort through a Window’ and ‘A Tragedy of the Night.’ 
In her longer narrative poems she seems to us to be less for- 
tunate, though there also are to be found the freshness of out- 
look and the piquancy of phrase which delight the reader in 
these lesser cameos of verse. Occasionally the wording is 
obscure, as so often in Browning, from sheer brevity ; and, still 
more rarely, it is felt to fall short of that inevitable ‘ rightness’ 
which is the distinguishing feature of the best poetry: but, for 
the most part, Mrs. Piatt says just what she wants to say in 
language that could hardly be bettered. Mr. Howells praised 
her for ‘not writing like a man,’ and the praise is as well 
merited as the criticism is sound. There is in her verse that 
quick intuition which arrives at intellectual results without 
intermediate processes of thought, and which is often so 
startling to the slower, if surer-witted, sex. Perhaps her finest 
achievement in this kind is ‘A Wall Between,’ where the 
husband, who has allowed his wife to eat out her heart in love- 
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less isolation, comes when she is dying, disguised as a priest, 
and hears her last confession : 


Ask him if I forgot 
One household care. If I, in such poor ways 
As I could know, through piteous things have not 
Tried still to please him, lo, these many days ;— 
Ah bitter task, self-set and vain ! 
—I hear the wind and rain. 


I fear he will be wet, 
nd—not afraid—but, somehow, something might 
‘Trouble him in the dark. You know, he met 
Strange men, somewhere, he said, one lonesome night, 
If anything shouid hurt him, I— 
Yes, 1 forgot—could die. 


I have not seen his face 
Since then. We lived a wall apart, we two, 
While dark and void between us was all space. 
Sometimes I hid, and watched his shadow through 
Too wistful eyes, as it would pass, 
Ghost-like, from off the grass. 


Tell him, beneath his roof 
I felt 1 had not where to lay my head, 
Yet could not dare the saintly world’s reproof 
.\nd withered under my own scorn instead ; 
Still whispering, ‘ For the children’s sake,’ 
I let my slow heart break. 


There can be no two opinions about verse such as the fore- 
going extract. And in Mrs. Piatt’s volumes. there are many 
poems equally subtle, and scarcely, if at all, less strong. We 
confidently recommend our readers to place them, with as little 
delay as may be, in a cherished corner of their shelves. 


BALKAN BATTLINGS 


Czar and Sultan. Wy ARCHIBALD FoRBEs. Bristol: 


Arrowsmith. 


An old Ring repoiter used to compare the eleven-stone man 
of forty years ago to Mahomet's coffin, suspended between 
heaven and earth. Too heavy for the average middle-weight, 
when fighters would wrangle for six months over a matter of 
thirty-two ounces, he was held too light to face a real big one 
with any pretensions to skill, and consequently could but seldom 
get a match on. Now, Mr. Archibald Forbes’s Czar and Sultan 
may, on parallel lines, be styled an eleven-stone book. It fits 
exactly neither boys nor men. Presumedly, it is intended for 
the former by the introduction of a shadowy hero, or rather 
narrator, a youth styled John Carnegie, who professes to have 
been head cook and bottle-washer to sundry of the war 
correspondents engaged in the Balkan campaign. but the 
normal exploits of this young gentleman are not such as will 
secure him the sympathetic admiration of the British school- 
boy ; and indeed he most modestly effaces himself throughout 
before Messrs. MacGahan, Villiers, and Millett, even to the 
extent of drawing on them largely for quotations. On the 
other hand, the masterly descriptive touches, the vivid word- 
pictures, the epigrammatic summing up of conflict and charac- 
ter, the keen military criticism, are in every way worthy of a 
serious historical work—and a trifle out of keeping with anything 
short of it. Grand episodes abound, and are told in style 
befitting them, the style that stirs the blood like a trumpet, 
Skobeloff’s dash over the Danube at the head of Dragomiroft’s 
brigade, grim Gourko’s raid across the Balkans, the murderous 
work done round Plevna on the fateful 30th of July, the 
desperate stand of Darozhinsky and Radetski in the Schipka 
Pass, the fight at Loftcha that won back for the conqueror of 
Khokand the favour of his Emperor, the slaughter before the 
Gravitzka redoubt and the futile assault on the Green Hill on the 
Emperor's birthday, the storming of Gorni Dobruk, the recovery 
of Zeleny Gory as a bone from between the teeth of a dog, the 
desperate turning march of Rauch on Pravetz, the fall of 
Plevna and the all too ghastly fate of its gallant defenders, the 
forcing of the Schipka positions, and the final advance of the 
Russian arms from Sophia to Adrianople, afford material such 
as the writer plainly finds it a labour of love to deal with. But 
the real hero of the book, after all, is Skobeloff, whose brilliant 
figure shines conspicuously on so many of its pages. No praise 
is found too warm for this dashing leader, who, like Nelson, 
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wore all his orders in action, and whose snow-white coat, 
drenched with scent and glittering with decorations, showed 
ever like the plum? of the Bearnais in the forefront of those 
soldiers who ‘bore him in their hearts.’ Again and again Mr. 
Forbes paints his exploits in the field, and whilst dwelling with 
marked admiration on his recklessness of peril, touches also at 
length on the wondrous fascination he exercised over all who 
approached him. Besides its hero, the book has its lesson, plain 
to all who care to read it. It is the value of the Russian soldier. 
His powers of endurance, his contentedness under privation, 
his obedience to his leaders, scarce need re-telling. But with 
this there exists not alone that patient, stolid, stubborn courage 
with which be is generally credited, but a resourcefulness in 
action, an utter unliability to panic, and a readiness to attack 
in face of any odds and with utter indifference to the conse- 
quences, that must go far to render him, as in the days of 
Frederick the Great, perhaps the most formidable individual 
fighter in Europe and the hardest to convince of defeat. Even 
the Turk is ranked by Mr. Forbes below him, and though on 
this point there may be weighty opinions on the other side, he 
gives fair chapter and verse in support of his contention, and 
notably as regards hand-to-hand work. Nor does he fail to 
note the mainspring of all this—that patriotism of nationality 
which the Little Englanders of to-day are striving their hardest 
to sap in the class from which our own rank-and-file are drawn. 
Indeed the only redeeming feature—from our point of view— 
of the Russian army is its officers, in whom the men them- 
selves have no confidence, and whose shortcomings are tersely 
sketched. Sinking, then, John Carnegie, Czar and Sultan 
remains a brightly penned and accurate record of a momentous 
campaign. Nor need the opening comparison of this notice be 
deemed to lower its merits. An eleven-stone man was the only 
conqueror of Tom Sayers. 


ARRAN 


Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran. By GEORGE 
MILNER. With Illustrations by W. NOEL JOHNSON. 
London : Longman. 


We are attracted in the first instance to this little book by 
the charm of the illustrations. They set us wondering how 
Turner would have liked photo-mezzotint, or whatever it is 
called, for the prints in his Liver Studiorum. These are soft 
and delicate, and have a rich tone, very like that of drawings in 
sepia. The three figure-subjects are excellent, but the land- 
scapes, especially the view of ‘Glen Sannox from the Sea’ 
(facing p. 67), are of a kind very unusual in modern illustrated 
books. The engravings in the text are effective but rather 
rough, and we turn again and again to the larger prints. The 
whole coast of Arran, familiar especially to yachtsmen, is full 
of beauty, at least to those who can see it. Mr. Noel Johnson 
is one of those, and has chosen and painted his views as if he 
loved them. 

Mr. Milner is already well known for another pretty book, 
Country Pleasures, published in 1879, and his present volume 
is the more welcome. He mingles scenery, narrative, and 
character in just proportions, and takes care never to elaborate 
a passage excessively, but to keep up as much as possible the 
‘first impression’ effect. To do this well an observer requires 
a keen eye for nature, and an equally keen eye and ear for that 
indefinable quality known as style. One of Mr. Johnson’s 
drawings represents a shepherd and his dog ; and Mr. Milner 
tells us of his death and of the grief of the dog in language of 
the simplest kind. Nevertheless, it is calculated to bring 
tears into the eyes of all lovers of collies. ‘It is that old 
narrative of brute constancy and affection which makes 
us ashamed for ourselves and our boasted humanity.’ Mr. 
Milner does not confine himself strictly to Arran. Kirk- 
connel, for instance, is prettily touched off. ‘ A country of glens 
and crags, and rivers and pastoral sweetness, whose eminences 
are hills rather than mountains.’ Of the view approaching 
Arran we read ‘it presents a grand spectacle, being trans- 
figured and possessed by the agencies of light and cloud.’ 
Here is a landscape neatly painted in clear colours: ‘It is a 
pleasant road. Many little burns come wimpling through the 
heather, and are crossed by small bridges. On each of these 
it seems natural to pause, for a bridge is always a place to 
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linger upon, and over each low and mossy parapet we get a 
peep into some tiny glen, down which the water glances between 
banks that are adorned by the foxglove, the fern, and the wild 
rose. Of a mountain with an impossible Celtic name there is 
an admirable description supplemented by a beautiful drawing. 
* Cioch-na-h’oighe is a hollow mountain, the summit of which is 
a narrow, jagged and semicircular ridge.’ Looked at from 
below it changes its shape according to where the visitor stands. 
‘Sometimes it is a horn curving over beyond its base ; some- 
times it is a pyramid.’ Again, from another point of view ‘it 
takes that form from which it derives its name—the maiden’s 
breast.’ There is more word painting in the passage which 
deserves to be read as a whole and not in fragments. One 
brief quotation more must suffice. Mr. Mi'ner cannot help 
regarding lighthouses ‘as substantial entities, which stand like 
sentinels, and do their duty bravely, having within thema spirit 
of life which the lamp symbolises.’ At this time of year, when 
so many of us are returning to work after a highland holiday 
Mr. Milner’s little book, as an embodiment in words of pictures 
of some of our most delightful reminiscences, will be doubly 
welcome. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tis no fault of Mr. James Knowles that this month’s Wine- 
teenth Century is dull. The fault lies rather with the times which, 
while they provide the writer with abundance of material for 
daily and weekly treatment, have an unhappy way of serving 
up that material in form ephemeral and unsuitable for treat- 
ment in a monthly review. Thus Mr. Knowles clearly dared 
not to touch Korea or Madagascar, which are par excellence 
the subjects of the day, and was compelled to give the place of 
honour in his review to an innocent person, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, and to allot to him a harmless subject in the shape of 
Lord Rosebery, or, as Mr. Strachey prefers to say, with a 
splendour of wit which all but dazzles the mental vision, the 
seven Lord Roseberies. On the whole Mr. Strachey deserves 
some commiseration in respect of the task given to him, for 
more futile than the gilding of refined gold or the painting of 
the lily is the pricking of a bubble which has been exploded 
long ago. Of the remaining articles Sir Charles Robinscn’s on 
English Art Conoisseurship’—truly this is the very worst attempt 
at word coining placed on record hitherto—and (Collecting) is to 
our mind the most interesting and that of Sir Auckland Colvin 
on the ‘Perilous Growth of Indian State Expenditure’ is un- 
doubtedly the most important. Mr. Charles Whibley in a 
rejoinder to Mr. Sadler on the vexed question of University 
extension is smartly flippant rather than seriously convincing, 
The truth lies midway between his view, that the name 
‘University Extension’ is applied to popular lectures pure 
and simple and Mr. Sadler’s whole-hearted and very natural 
belief in the said lectures. Mr. Whibley, in fact, half-forgets 
that at worst the alleged lectures can do very little harm 
An eminently readable paper is Mr. Edward Mitchell’s con- 
tribution and plea for the ‘Chinaman Abroad.’ 

To the first essay in the Mew Review, which really deserves 
the first place among the reviews of the month, frequent allusion 
was made in our leading co!umns last week, but the remainder 
of the number is by no means devoid of interest and Mr. Grove 
undoubtedly deserves the thanks of the community for the wide 
range of subjects treated in his pages. For heavy matter the 
reader may open the paper in which Mr. W. S. Lilly deals with 
* Christianity and Communism ;’ of the gentle philosophy of 
Society that graceful wr.ter Mr. E. F. Benson (Dodo to wit) 
gives an excellent example in his ‘Country House Parties.’ 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, the most forcible and patriotic of 
leader-writers of the day, displays his rare power of grasping 
and describing the political situation in a paper entitled ‘A 
Political Bird’s-eye View’ to which we shall return indirectly 
many and many a time. Mr. Gilbert Parker writes a pretty 
little article on women in the colonies and Sir Edward Grey 
discourses; not learnedly but in amusive fashion on dry fly 
fishing. 

To the most striking article in the /ortnightly we call 
attention in a leading article. In the paper which takes the 
second place in point of interest Mr. Frederick Harrison talks 
very pleasantly of the delight and the sorrow of the antiquarian 
who rambles in those parts of Paris to which the casual and 
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pleasure-se:king traveller pays no attention, The subject is 
one which repays attention abundantly, and the visitor might 
do much worse than study his Paris with Mr. Harrison’s 
article in hand. ‘Ouida’s’ article on the ‘ Legislation of Fear’ 
is characteristic of its author; that is to say, it is confident, 
exaggerated, and, of course, inaccurate. The inaccuracy is 
initial. ‘We know,’ says ‘ Ouida of anarchy, ‘that it is a 
secret society.’ This is exactly what we do not know, since we 
do not know that the anarchists are organised and associated 
in any formal way ; ‘twere indeed great help to know so much. 
All the same ‘ Ouida’ complains with some justice of the indis- 
criminate harshness practised by foreign governments in their 
fear of the anarchists ; but the whole of her complaint must be 
discounted liberally before we can hope to reach the true facts. 
In the National Review Lord Farrer pulverises the Bi- 
metallists in most convincing fashion, and his long article is 
worthy to be regarded as the text of the monometallist argu- 
ment. Of the other articles one on ‘Tips, sub titulo ‘A 
Country House Question, strikes us as being somewhat 
banal, and Mr. Escott’s ‘ Oxford Memories’ are extremely dis- 
appointing. Oxford of the early sixties appears to have pro- 
duced nobody except Mr. Pater, of whom the world has ever 
heard, save indeed Mr. Escott, whose sentences are intolerably 
leng and involved. But then there is an Oxford outside 
Queen’s and Balliol, and we venture to suggest that, even in 
the early sixties, New College, Christ Church, Trinity, 
Magdalen, University and Oriel produced distinguished sons. 
Blackweoa’s Magazine is as good as ever. Mr. Escott, 
whose return to health and work will be warmly welcomed, 
contributes his reminiscences of ‘ Thirty Years of the Periodical 
Press.’ After twitting Mr. Sala with having drawn a veil in his 
recently published memoirs ‘over his long connection with a 
well-known London newspaper,’ Mr. Escott proceeds to fill in 
the blank from his own experience, which dates from the days 
when the Daily Telegraph and the Standard were the only 
representatives of the penny press. Few indeed are the 
journalists of note with whom Mr. Escott has not been 
acquainted, and we get interesting glimpses of such men as 
Douglas Cook, James Macdonell, James Hannay, Frederick 
Greenwood, and others of the best known writers of the tim>, 
‘Golfers in Search of a Climate’ will do well to follow Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson in his round of the Continental links. 
Starting from Cannes they may travel by way of Pau to 
Biarritz, finding at each and all of these places ample provision 
made for their favourite game. Then, if a wholesome memory 
of the keener breezes of the East Neuk of Fife give them pause, 
they will linger on the homeward journey at Dinard, Jersey, 
and Guernsey, and not count their time ill-spent. Full 
information as to greens, caddies, club-houses, and hotels is 
given in Mr. Hutchinson’s happiest vein. Mr. Walter B. 
Harris’s account of ‘The Succession of the New Sultan of 
Morocco’ is the most complete that has yet appeared. Mr. 
Harris had exceptional opportunities of knowing the details 
of the various intrigues, and has made the most of them. 
Matters social, religious, and philosophical are discussed in the 
Humanitarian with an uncommon freshness and freedom. 
Thus, Surgeon-General Sir William Moore puts in a powerful 
plea for the re-establishment of the Contagious Diseases Act. 
No one who is capable of conviction can study the statistics 
here set out and remain unconvinced that an immense amount 
of preventible suffering has been caused directly by the repeal 
of this Act. Whatever arguments may be urged on the other 
side, this fact at any rate is indisputable. We suspect the 
Rev. J. Rice Byrne of being an American. If he were not, he 
would hardly aver, in his article on ‘A New Religion’, that 
the English nation has decided, ‘ with practical unanimity’, in 
favour of common Christianity—common Christianity being 
described as a religion ‘compatible with a belief in any dogma, 
orthodox or unorthodox, from the Roman Catholic at one end 
of the pole to the Unitarian at the other.’ A_ superficial 
acquaintance with the problem which is exercising the London 
School Board would have kept him from falling into this mis- 
take, as it would have kept him from the graver error of 
supposing that ‘the want of the age is a new religion.’ As a 
fact, ‘the age’ is sick of new religions, and is displaying, in 
England at least, a very praiseworthy desire to get back to the 
old one. ‘The Position of Italian Women’ is the subject of 
an interesting paper by Evelyn M. Lang; and indeed the 
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whole number is very readable, with the exception of a foolish 
article by Dr. Momerie, which may itself almost pass muster 
by reason of som? well-chosen extracts from the writings 
of others. The NewJdery House Magazine fails hitherto 
to realise the promises held out recently upon its change 
of ownership. Its views on Church matters are tentative 
and hesitating, and it devotes too many pages to fiction 
of a not very high order. But the Rev. W. F. Cobb dis- 
poses neatly enouzh of the Rev. C. L. Marson’s attempt 
to convict the Fathers of Socialistic teaching. Mr. Marson’ 
article appeared in Vox Clamantium, a book to which Mr. 
Cobb does something more than justice in describing it as 
an ‘interesting collection of miscellaneous essays.’ If any one 
wants to revel in the sights and sounds of ‘A Country Sunday’ 
let him turn to the pages of Cornhil/. But it is a pity that the 
mention of the fifth Sunday in Lent gives the description an 
out-of-season flavour. It may not be generally known that 
two coats-of-arms have been assigned to Adam, on one of which 
‘the arms of Eve (a shield argent) were quartered as an 
e cutcheon of pretence, she being an heiress ;’ while Joseph, 
Gideon, Samson and David have each his armorial bearings: 
Yet so much and more may be learat from ‘The Humours of 
Heraldry ;’ and no one will b2 disposed to quarrel with ‘ Strike 
Dakyns ; the devil's in the Hempe, as an example of an enig- 
matical motto. The character note is ‘ The New Woman,’ not 
badly drawn, but the subject is threadbare. We have also 
received Zemple Bar, Longman’s Magazine, The Century, 
Scribners, The International Journal of Ethics, Belgravia, 
London Society, The Parent's Review, The Leisure Hour, 
The Sunday at Home, The Boys’ Own Paper, The Girls’ Own 
Paper, and The Theatre, 


OLD AND NEW 


This volume, Scotrish Church Society Conferences (Edinburgh : 
Hitt) embodies the proceedings of the Society whose name 
it bears, at the first yearly meeting, held in Glasgow, in 
November 1893. The title assumed by the clergymen who have 
banded themselves together—as they say—for ‘the general 
purpose of defending and advancing Catholic doctrine as set 
forth in the ancient creeds and embodied in the Standards of 
the Church of Scotland,’ is a rather ambitious one. The 
Society, as far as we can gather, is in no sense representative of 
the Scottish Church; nor is Catholic doctrine by any means 
commonly neglected, or controverted in thatcommunion. The 
Kirk accepts the ancient creeds ; and is gradually but steadily 
shaking itself loose from those Puritanical trammels which 
have straitened its teaching, impaired its worship, and separated 
it most widely—through its meagre ritual—from the Catholic 
usages of Reformed Christendom. In this direction ‘the 
Church Service Society,’ with which the Scottish Church Society 
must not be confounded, has achieved a notable work. To 
judge from the papers read at the Conference, of which this 
volume is the record, their authors are inclined to meddle not so 
much with the ritual of the Church, in which an already advanced 
reform does not need their aid, as with matters of doctrine, 
order, practical work, education, clerical training, and so on. 
As a rule, the papers are able, marked by commendable research 
into the history and literature of the questions discussed, and 
liberal and catholic—in the best sense—in their tone. One, 
on clerical training, full of wise and useful suggestions, 
has, within recent times, acquired a tragic interest from the 
death of its author, Professor Dobie of Edinburgh, by a railway 
accident. He was one of the most accomplished Oriental 
scholars in Britain, and his sudden removal, at the early age 
of thirty-five, is a grievous loss to the Church. The good 
intentions of all the writers are manifest in their several ways, 
in trying to supply what they feel to be lacking, or to 
remedy what they believe to be wrong, in the equipments of 
their Church. There can be no doubt that, notwithstanding all 
recent progress and improvement, the Church of Scotland still 
needs no little reform. Her ritual is too bald ; her preaching is 
too Calvinistic ; her administration is too lax. If the Scottish 
Church Society can promote greater reverence in her services ; 
greater breadth and directness in her preaching; and a 
healthier loyalty to her discipline both among clergy and 
people, they will deserve well of their brethren. 

With each succeeding volume of Casse//’s Storehouse of General 
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Jnfor mation (London : Cassell) emerges the difficulty of writing 
aught that is fresh about the work. The excellent plan adopted 
by the publishers has been consistently followed, as the latest 
instalment, which extends from ‘ Morlaks’ to ‘ Rubeola,’ abun- 
dantly testifies. For the articles are bright, crisp, and trust- 
worthy, while the sense of proportion is admirably maintained 
throughout. Doubtless there will be issues from time to time, 
with the additions needed to bring them up to date ; and the 
task will be rendered comparatively easy by the thoroughness 
of the groundwork. When the articles reach such a high level, 
it seem well-nigh invidious to particularise ; but still mention 
may be made without unfairness to the description of the Roman 
Catholic Church by Mr. T. G. Law, of the Signet Library, Edin- 
burgh, and to the contributions on Zoology by Dr. J. W. 
Gregory of the British Museum. The coloured plates of the 
flags of all nations, and of the fungoid diseases of plants, are 
specially worthy of all praise. 

We have friends who, when London and its work become 
more than commonly tedious, take ‘ Bradshaw’ for a companion, 
and, turning over the pages of that wilderness of figures, delight 
themselves by planning tours, as others build castles, in Spain. 
But ‘Bradshaw’ is, on occasion, dull, and only a powerful 
imagination can make his dry bones live. Far different is the 
Orient Line Guide, published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., 
edited by that learned and graceful writer, Mr. W. J. Loftie, 
and illustrated by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, who is undoubtedly past- 
master in the art of depicting maritime scenes in the most 
animated fashion ; for in the Guide the task of the imagination 
is made easy, and, with the volume in hand, we may really 
travel in spirit ; and to those who are fortunate enough to travel 
in the flesh it will be an invaluable and indispensable vade 
mecum. It is a matter of surprise that this practice of securing 
the services of a writer of the first order of merit to write these 
guides is not followed generally. 

Messrs. Darlington’s handbooks, printed at Llangollen, have 
long been well known to tourists in Wales; and the Handbook 
to the Coast of North Wales, which lies before us, is in every 
respect excellent. If that ardent Welshman, the Secretary to 
the Welsh Land Commission, had possessed it six weeks ago, 
the Commission might have been provided with a decent 
itinerary. All practical information which can be required is 
supplied in the text ; the descriptions of scenery are adequate, 
and at the same time modest, and the maps are excellent. We 
have also received Count Robert of Paris, being the twenty- 
fourth volume of the excellent Dryburgh edition of the Waverley 
Novels, illustrated by Gordon Browne (London: Black). The 
last volume of this edition will be published next month, and 
the publishers announce that it will be followed by two monthly 
volumes of Scott’s Poetical Works, uniform in style and binding 
with the novels, and at the same price, viz., 5s. per vooume 
The contents of these two volumes are selected and edited by 
Mr. Andrew Lang. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 
A Modern Quixote. Mrs. J. K. Spender. 3 vols. Hutchinson 
A Worker in Iron. C.T. James. Gay. 
David Pannel. Mrs. Alfred Marks. Hutchinson. 
Lilleville. A Tale of Adventure. M. J. Sexton. Digby. 
Love In Idleness. ¥F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan. 
Rachael Dime. Rotert Buchanan. 2 vols. Chatto. 
Red Rose and Tiger Lily. L.T. Meade. Cassell. 
The Crimson Sign. A Narrative of the Adventures of Mr. 
Girvan Orme. S. R. Keightley. Hutchinson. 
The French Prisoner. Thomas Pinkerton. Chapman. 
The God in the Car. Antony Hope. 2vols. Methuen. 
The Love Inn. A Mystery. Fergus Hume. Jarrold. 
The Matchmaker. L. B. Walford. 3vols. Longmans, 
Told Out of School. Arthur J. Daniels. Cassell. 
Under The Rose. F. Anstey. From Punch. Bradbury. 
Vellow Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Longmans. 


MISCELLANEA 
A Book of English Prose, Character and Incident 1387 1649. 
Selected by W. E. Henley and C. Whibley. Zhe Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy. Lawrence Sterne. 2 vols, 
Methuen. 
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A New and Complete Concordance to Words, Phrases and Pass 


sages In the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. John 
Bartlett. Macmillan. 

Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series Oct. 1668-Dee 
1669. Edited by M. E. Green. Eyre. 

Church Organisation. H. Calder Marshall. Skeffington. 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Vol.1. Edited by Prof. J. K. 
Laughton. R. N. Navy Records Society. 

Raphael's Madonnas and Other Great Pictures. Reproduced 
from the Original Paintings with a Life of Raphael. Karl 
Karoly. Bell. 

The Age of Pope. John Dennis. Bell. 

The Art of Thomas Hardy. Lionel Johnson. Elkin Mathews, 

The Nests and Eggs of Non-Indigenous British Birds. Charles 
Dixon. Chapman. 


ForeiGn 


Au gré des choses. André Glades. Paris : Didier. 

Contes tout simples. Francois Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 

Deux femmes. Gaston Volney. Paris: Lemerre. 

Feuilles de route aux Etats-Unis. eo Claretie. Paris: 
Dentu. 

Fidelka. Henry Greville. Paris: Plon. 

Fille de General, Paul Feval fils. Paris: Havard. 

Irrlichter. G. Samarow. Breslau: Schottlaender. 

La Bataille Litérataire. Ph. Gille. Paris: Havard. 

La Réaction contre le Positivisme. Abbé de Broglie. Paris: 
Plon. 

Le Christianisme. Marius Fontane. Paris: Lemerre. 

Le Primitif de ?Astralie.. Elise Reclus. Paris: Dentu. 

Les larmes de Mathilde. Arstne Houssaye. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 

Mariage de convenance. Lucien Trotignon. Paris: Plon. 

Mariage mystique. Léon Barracand, Paris: Lemerre. 

Monsieur Cotillon. Henry Rabusson. Paris: Lévy. 

Oxford, Cambridge, La Musique et les lettres. St. Mallarmé. 
Paris: Didier. 

Paternité. André Theuriet. Paris : Dentu. 

Talleyrand. Eine Studie. L. Blennerhasset. Berlin: Paetel. 





NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
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comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 


Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised ts fublication. 


Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe, 


Terms of Subscription:—For the United Kingdom, {£1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world, 
£1 108. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


The Romance of a Governorship 
and its Refutation. 


A Reprint of the Articles and Letters which have appeared in the 
Pall Ma’l Gazette and National Observer, with an Introduction and 
Two Additional Letters and Notes. 


MAY BE HAD AT 
14 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.: 
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